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British Sky Sweepers Against Nazi Invaders 
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, an ouldoor man... 


so I planned a room to keep 
him happy ... indoors!“ 


ee 

My MIND was made up the 
day Norman dropped oil on my 
new living-room rug. Such a place 
to pick for cleaning a gun! And 
that row of loving cups across the 
mantel certainly paid no compli- 
ment to my decorative efforts. 

“Little did I dream, though, 
what a good turn I was doing my- 
self when I planned this hobby 
room for Norman. For I redis- 
covered Armstrong’s Linoleum! 
I’ve had it in my kitchen for 
years. I’ve always known how 
easy to clean it was. But I never 
realized the design possibilities of 
modern Armstrong Floors. 

“Color scheming this room was 
no task at all once I had selected 
the Armstrong Floor. It gave me 
the cue for draperies, wall colors, 
and wood trim. And it gave me 
ideas for the rest of my house.” 

You'll get ideas, too, when you 
see the fascinating new designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. 
You may even want to design your 
own floors, which this modern ma- 
terial now lets you do at but 
little extra cost. 

Once your new Armstrong Floor 
is cemented in place over felt 
(that’s for comfort and long wear, 
you know), all it needs to keep 
it like new is a daily dusting, an 
occasional washing and freshen- 
ing up with Armstrong’s Lino- 
gloss Wax. And that’s a work 
saver, too, for this wax needs no 





polishing. 

Whynotrediscover Armstrong’s 
Linoleum yourself some day soon? 
Your local linoleum merchant’s is 
the place to start your adventure. 


More room adventures —a whole bookful 
—are yours if you write for ‘“Tomor- 
row’s Ideas in Home Decoration.”’ Color 
illustrated. Sent for 10¢ (outside U. S. A., 
40¢). Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 4009 Pearl St., Lancaster, Pa. 
(Makers of cork products since 1860) 


FREE at your merchant’s — brand new 
book, “‘Dream Kitchens for 1941.” 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. A man can be himself in a room lik 
And even when things spill on the floor 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS wire ees. 


with fawn Linostrip and plain black border 


for every room ® in the house plete list of room furnishings sent free. Jus! 


PLAIN * INLAID * EMBOSSED * MARBELLE * JASPE * MONOBELLE * PRINTED * ARMSTRONG'’S QUAKER RUGS and LINO 
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“‘How dry I am!” 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


HES comfortable (and his moth- 
er’s washday is lighter) because 
a Goodrich engineer found out how 
to make a hard-as-rock chemical as 
soft as silk. 

Goodrich research developed Koro- 
seal — hard selpvingichiesite reduced 
by a Goodrich process for the first time 
in chemical history to the soft con- 
sistency of milk. This new synthetic 
material was adapted to lining acid 
tanks, covering plating racks, and 
other uses where its resistance to acid 
was important. 


But Goodrich engineers kept on. 
Soon they found that cloth, dipped in 
Koroseal, became permanently water- 
proof. Makers of shower curtains and 
raincoats found it the perfect material ; 
another manufacturer discovered you 
can clean a Koroseal tablecloth of soil 
or stains merely by wiping with a 
damp cloth. 

Then a maker of baby pants had an 
idea. Koroseal-treated silk is soft and 
light — not hot and harsh. It is easily 
washed. He made up a small order and 


they sold out on sight. Today they’re 
being made by the thousand, and 
babies with unchafed skin, dry and 
comfortable beds and clothes, are 
thanking a Goodrich engineer for a 
development that was all in the day’s 
work to him. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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AIRING NEW MARKETS 
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How a remarkable new air filter helped broaden the sales opportunities of air conditioning and how ; 
may help your business 





NLY TEN OR SO YEARS AGO, 
a certain movie audience trickled 
out from the second show. 


There was a buzz of conversation. But 
not so much about the picture as about 
something really new in the world... 
something they were experiencing for the 
first time—air conditioning. 


Soon movie audiences in other big 
cities got acquainted with the novelty of 
cool, filtered air. Then a few stores tried 
it. A few offices . .. and even a few scien- 
tific laboratories. 


In these proving grounds the air-con- 





ditioning industry found out that... 


... cool, filtered air was a highly sale- 
able commodity which—to be widely sold 
—of course had to be inexpensive. 


So the industry attacked the problem 
of extending the benefits of air condition- 
ing... to retail shops...to neighborhood 
movies ...to trains, restaurants, hotels. 
Even to homes. 


Is the industry solving the problem? 
Its remarkable growth in ten short years 
shows that it is. And what is the result 
today? Simply this: Today more and more 
people in this country enjoy the bene- 


fits of cool, filtered air—economically) 


Now, in broadening its market, air cop. 
ditioning had a helper—a new kind of qj; 
filter...the first inexpensive, highly 
efficient air filter on the market. It cam 
in small, easy-to-get units. Was rep] 
able. And did the work of the 
costly, filtering machines. 


Yes, the economy of this new 
was truly remarkable—so_ remarkab|; 
that it brought clean air to still anot) 
market. 


This time it brought clean, wer» 
to the thousands and thousands of ; 














progressive outlook. For clean, filtered air is reaching new markets 
and winning more good will every day. 


Ask people like these, or travellers on buses, or mothers on trans- 
continental low-fare trains, and they’ll sell you on air-conditioning’s 
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who heat their homes with forced warm- 
air furnaces. Before this new filter came 
along, these people got economical and 
efficient heat. But it was dirty. This new 
filter cleaned up this warm-air heating. 
And today forced warm-air furnaces do 
the 3-way job of heating, humidifying, 
and circulating filtered air in winter and 
provide clean, moving air in summer. 


HIS NEW FILTER is called 

Fiberglas* Dust-Stop* Air Filter. 
Its birth is bound up with the discovery 
of a strange and fascinating basic ma- 
terial 

a basic material which is actually 
glass . . . glass which you can bend, twist, 
tie, weave...glass which is springy, 
comes in soft mats of many criss-cross 
fibers, like an armload of sheep’s wool 
...glass in short which makes an ideal 
sieve for catching most dust and as much 
as 96 per cent of all “hay fever” pollens 
in the air. Glass now known to industry 
as Fiberglas. 


You've probably heard of Fiberglas, 








Famous Fifth Avenue store, Lord & Tay- 
lor, state: “There is a definite and tangible 
saving in the soiling of gowns, hats, coats, 
and silks and we know this saving results 
from clean air. We have used Dust-Stop Air 
Filters in our air-conditioning units since 
the beginning.” 


Mr. Manufacturer, but you’ve probably 
never stopped to realize what Fiberglas 
in the form of Dust-Stop Air Filters 
could do for your business. Here are 
some examples: 


Perhaps you have in your plant the 
problem of dust or oil-charged particles 
of lint, steel, flour, or coal which fill the 
air and form an explosion hazard. Hos- 
pitals once had the same problem. Now 
they deliver clean, filtered air to their 
operating rooms through Dust-Stops. 
The problem is solved. And economically! 


Or take the case of paint-spray rooms 
in automobile factories. Here Dust-Stops 
cut refinishing costs and save man-hours 
by helping prevent dust particles from 
settling and marring newly sprayed 
bodies and fenders. 


Spores no longer get into beer and 
spoil its flavor. Dust-Stops strain them 
out at the brewery. An unusual problem, 
yes—yet spores are a common problem in 
other beverage plants. Why not install 
Dust-Stops in your soft-drink factory? 
... Economically! 


O NE OF AMERICA’S largest heavy 
industries tested its office force for 
output, morale, and health in air-condi- 
tioned rooms. The improvement was so 
great that the industry air-conditioned 
an entire building. And got economical 
upkeep with Dust-Stops! 


Now, you may have a product whose 
manufacture could be cheapened by fil- 
tered air, You may have a place of busi- 
ness where air conditioning would create 
more “store traffic.” Or where the work- 
ing output of large groups would be im- 
proved. 

In any case, investigate this subject 
and the money-saving which Dust-Stop 
Air Filters can give you. Write us! 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


See Fiberglas made: Glass Center, 
New York World’s Fair, 1940. 


Copr. 1940, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FiserGLas 


#T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















The lady of the house will find that she 
need do her general housekeeping much less 
frequently with Dust-Stop Air Filters in the 
forced warm-air furnace. Almost overnight, 
Dust-Stops helped change warm-air heating 
from a dirt-stricken, outmoded industry 
into an up-and-coming one. 








Hospitals recognize the potential hazard 
of even a few particles of dust becoming 
electrostatically charged in an operating 
room. They guard against this possible hap- 
penstance with clean, correctly humidified 
air. Dust-Stops do the cleaning job. 
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Casey Jones would have been amazed at 
such new-fangled devices as air filters in a 
railroad train. And even more so in a rail- 
road station. Yet, here they are in the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal. Here passengers 
wait for trains in clean comfort. 





Hay fever sufferers find relief—and hotels 
profit—from air-conditioned bedrooms where 
Dust-Stops take out nearly all pollens. 
Homes, too, can be virtually pollen-free 
through unit air conditioners or window 
ventilators equipped with Dust-Stops. 
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Many ingenious examples show how air 
conditioning and Dust-Stop Air Filters help 
industry. Here you see the cooling units in a 
brewery. Dust-Stops in the ventilating 
system of this room protect the exposed and 
cooling beer from impurities. 
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THE NATURALLY 
MILD WHISKY 





Such Mild, Smooth 
Drinks Increase 
Everybody’s 
Happiness When 
Made With This 
NATURALLY 
MILD WHISKY 
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Eanty Times 


Vhenltuchy deaight bourbon Wbidky 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
At Louisville, In Kentucky 
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“Tt Gets You There 

















Mr. FE Gladden Searle 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
of the Continental Can Company 


“T myself travel over 50,000 miles a 
year on an average,” says Mr.. 
Searle. “All our executives and 
salesmen, together, probably travel 
several million miles in the period 
of a year. 

‘‘Much of this mileage on trips 
over 250 miles is by Pullman. 

“As Pullman enables you to travel 
at night, you gain valuable time. 
You get there refreshed, and ready 
to ‘hit the line’ next day.” 


Retreshed... 


une 4 








Business Executives Acclaim Many Advantages of 


Pullman for Today’s Travel Needs! 


“Another advantage of Pullman travel,” 
says Mr. Searle, “is that it enables you 
to make out reports or do any other 
work you may not have had an oppor- 
tunity to finish before you left.” 

But, in our interview, Mr. Searle pri- 
marily stressed the relaxation Pullman 
makes possible, the chance to get a good 
night’s sleep, and the very great impor- 
tance of that in business. 

He also stressed the very important 
fact that you can take the luggage you 
need. When you consider the 150 pounds 
you are allowed to check free in the bag- 
gage car, in addition to the “personal” 
luggage in your berth or room, you will 
see this is an important business ad- 


vantage ... one you should not ignore! 


Everywhere, we find, business execu- 
tives are stressing the importance of 


going by Pullman. 


If you want to get maximum effi- 
ciency out of your men, why not suggest 
that they go that way? Why not con- 
serve your own energies more fully, by 


going by Pullman? 





Your business efficiency is conserved 
by a good night’s sleep. That’s 
why Pullman holds such appeal for 
business men. When you step off a 
Pullman you are ready to tackle your 
hardest customer on equal terms! 


Pullman’s dependability, in any kind 
of weather, is another outstanding asset 
that you will appreciate. 


Liman 


Copyright 1940, The Pullman Company 
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BUSY Business Man 


TAKES HOME A Case 


OF SPARKLING WATER 
IN HIS Pocket / 


10 FULL QUARTS 

OF SPARKLING 

WATER HE CAN 
HOLD IN THE PALM 
OF HIS HAND! 





Today there’s an efficient 


way to keep a supply of | 


better mixing, sparkling club 

soda on hand, for any occasion 

—any emergency. It’s the Spark- 

let Syphon Way. Sparklet makes 
its own sparkling soda water at home... 
when you need it. A smart touch for any 
setting, Sparklet saves time and trouble— 
eliminates the nuisance of bottle deposits 
and bottle returns. Economical—conven- 
ient—Sparklet Bulbs and Syphons are sold 
by good dealers everywhere. 


NEW SPARKLET, STANDARD (polished chrome) ..$5.00 
NEW SPARKLET, DELUXE (stainless steel) 


5 Bulbs... 40c 10 Bulbs... 
Zconomy Package of 25 Bulbs... 


If your dealer can't supply you, write direct. 


SPARKLET DEVICES, Inc. 


DIVISION OF KNAPP-MONARCH CO., SAINT LOUIS 
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LETTERS 


The Soldiers’ Feet 


In your Sept. 2 issue, your cover pic- 
ture shows members of the National 
Guard ‘cleaning their shoes. Evidently, 
clean shoes are an important issue in the 
United States Army; yet they are neglect- 
ing what carries those shoes around, the 
feet. 

The Chiropodist-Podiatrist is the only 
profession licensed in the United States 
to take care of the feet, just as the Dentist 
takes care of the teeth. Yet it seems that 
Congress doesn’t deem it necessary to take 
proper care of our soldiers’ feet, because 
there is and has been a bill introduced 
(now it is Bill No. HR 4422) before 
Congress for the purpose of creating a 
Chiropody-Podiatry Corps in the Army 
and Navy, similar to that of the Dental 
Corps. 

This bill has not been passed as yet. 
Can you see any reason why our soldiers’ 
feet are not entitled to more consideration 
than their shoes are? 

JULES J. SHANGOLD, Pod. G. 

New York City 








Study of Spanish 


Congratulations to Celia G. Sims for 
her letter of Aug. 26, advocating com- 
pulsory study of Spanish in U. S. schools. 
Let us take a lesson from Panama. English 
is a compulsory course of study at all 
schools from the first grade up, and, as a 
result, even street urchins understand and 
can make themselves understood in a 
language that is not their own. They are 
the better off for that. 

In the Canal Zone, just across the street 
from Panama, only a few Americans have 
taken the trouble to learn Spanish, al- 
though they have fine schools and excel- 
lent teachers and every opportunity to 
learn Spanish correctly. They are the 
worse off for that. 

I firmly believe that Spanish should be 
a course of compulsory study at least in 
the Canal Zone schools. It is disheartening 
to meet fellow countrymen who are born, 
raised, schooled, and work in the Canal 
Zone, and whose knowlc.ize of Spanish is 
limited to two words: “Si, si.” As Celia 
G. Sims says, these same fellow country- 
men are fine examples of “good neighbors.” 
Whose fault is it that Americans are not 
liked in any Latin-American country? 

C. L. GALVIN 
Private, Air Corps 


Albrook Field, C. Z. 


Looking Southward 


Anent the letter “Courting South Amer- 
ica,” in your Aug. 26 issue, that is a very 
laudable and farseeing policy. For an en- 
during partnership there must be give 





and take, and above all there must be li 
and cultivated a spiritual foundation, 

We know that the make-up of § 
American civilization is Latin; let us |, 
that in view. Are we willing and ready »). 
so spiritually prepared (which means ,, 
only kaguistically but also free of preiy 
dices) as to understand and spontaneg, 
ly appreciate, above all, the South Ames 
can civilization as it is? 

And this reminds me, by analogy, i, 
much is done right here in our own ey, 
try to develop and strengthen « sympa 
thetic understanding and appreciation, ‘, 
instance, of that segment of the Amer’, 
community which has brought to ;,. 
country the rich traditions of Italy? (V,, 
see, I am an American of Italian ext;,. 
tion.) And this brings out another thous) 
—the element of Latin descent of 
American community, which is largely yy, 
resented by those of Italian origin, is 4,\ 
should be the natural liaison, the vehi, 
and channel through which our thouely, 
and our relations should travel to ay 
from South America. 

This should finally result in good bus: 
ness, good social relationship, stronger 1. 
tional defense in the United States ay 
in the Americas, so much so that I beliey 
our national preparedness should also jp. 
clude a department in Washington {i 
inter-racial understanding. 

LUIGI SCALA 

Providence, R. I. 





Hungary’s Side 

I see from your various articles that 
you refer to the Transylvanian settlement 
as a Hungarian grab of a chunk of Rv- 
mania, as though poor Rumania had been 
robbed by this deal. Don’t forget, sir, that 
all of Transylvania had belonged to Hu- 
gary for 1,000 long years up to the end of 
the World War. Just think that over 
Hitler or no Hitler, Hungary has a perfect 
right to that territory. 

Every river from that territory sur- 
rounded by the greatest natural boundary 
of the high Carpathians flows toward the 
Hungarian Plain. For many centuries the 
raw materials from those mountains have 
been transported on those many rive’s 
toward the factories situated in the mot: 
ern Hungarian cities. All that was rudely 
disrupted in 1919 when Hungary Ww 
robbed of two-thirds of her territory, te 
ritory which she had defended for 1.)' 
years against the Turks and Tartar. 
thereby protecting Western culture an’ 
civilization. This fact has been admitte’ 
by many members of the British Parlia- 
ment and the intolerable situation 
Transylvania has been deplored by, amon 
others, Lord Rothermere in many articles 
appearing in The Daily Mail an¢ other 
newspapers. 

JOHN J. S. SEBASTIAN 


Duquesne, Pa. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 
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You probably never wonder 
how that telephone, practically 
at yout elbow, got where it is. 
But it means a lot to you to 
have it there. And as for the 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you enjoyed 
today, or will enjoy tomorrow, 
you never stop to think how 
Coca-Cola happens to be never 
far from where you are,—around 


the corner from anywhere. 





Delicious and 
Refreshing 





frosty Bottle 


It could never have come about 
if Coca-Cola had not been pure, 
wholesome, delicious refresh- 
ment. For Coca-Cola was per- 
fected to be just two things;— 
“delicious and refreshing.” It 
takes skill to produce Coca-Cola, 
—the finished art of a lifetime 
of practice. Because it bas quality, 
you and millions drink it and 


relish it. 





And because of these things 
you find Coca-Cola, ice-cold, at 
more than 100,000 soda foun- 
tains and at over a million other 
retail outlets. Because of them you 
see the trade-mark “Coca-Cola” 
on familiar red coolers, cartons, 
trucks, bottles and fountain glasses 
everywhere. Your acceptance of 
this pure, wholesome beverage 
made ice-cold Coca-Cola the 


drink everybody knows. 








COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COm,?,. 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Campaign Smears 
















Both sides are now loaded with “dirt” 
on opponents, each waiting for the other 
to start something. The Willkie camp is 
prepared to blast at earnings of the Roose- 
yelt family (along the line of statements 
in John T. Flynn’s book “Country Squire 
in the White House”) . Democrats are get- 
ting ready to uncork, in a similar vein, per- 
sonal attacks on Willkie, his business rec- 
ord, his labor relations, etc. Cooler heads 
in both camps, emphasizing “the national 
emergency,” have been trying to forestall 
such tactics. 













Republican Strategy 


Present revised GOP plans call for rel- 
atively few radio speeches by Willkie. 
Party strategists explain that (1) Will- 
kie’s radio delivery is not particularly ef- 
fective and invites comparison with Roose- 
velt’s, and (2) the Hatch Act leaves the 
party unable to spend even half the 
amount it invested in 1936 radio broad- 
casts. The program now calls for Willkie 
to deliver countless informal, non-broad- 
cast talks, with which he makes his best 
impression. Aides think they can induce 
him to prepare these sufficiently to avoid 
many slips like the “telephone call to 
Hitler” blunder of last week. Then a good 
proportion of the GOP’s radio time will be 
allotted to Dewey and others with effective 
radio technique. 


















Conscription Spur 


There was one unreported factor behind 
the sudden speeding up of Congressional 
action on the Draft Bill. On Monday of 
last week the White House advised con- 
ferees on the bill that uncensored diplo- 
matic information indicated the last Lon- 
don bombings were considerably more dis- 
astrous than cabled news revealed. On this 
basis, F.D.R. insisted that not a moment 
should be lost in completing action on 
conscription and urged final enactment 
within the week. 


T . 7 
New Farm Restrictions 


It’s being soft-pedaled now (because of 
the likely effect on farm votes), but gov- 
fmment officials admit that new restric- 
tions on agricultural exports may very well 

hecessary in connection with the U.S.’s 





Latin-American program. They point out 
that, to preclude price-slashing and cut- 
throat competition for the Hitler-domi- 
nated market in case Germany wins, West- 
ern Hemisphere nations will have to team 
up. A plan which will be submitted to 
South American countries calls for divid- 
ing up the export field for farm products 
on a ratio basis—so that the amount 
each country may sell abroad would be 
limited to a percentage of the market. This, 
of course, would involve establishment of 
a limit (probably by Congress) on Ameri- 
can export sales. Such a plan will admit- 
tedly bring louder howls from the farm 
states than did the reciprocal-trade pro- 


gram. 


Balked RFC Scheme 


The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has quietly nipped an Administra- 
tion scheme to open up the RFC for un- 
limited defense loans. In the Export-Im- 
port Bank Bill to provide $500,000,000 for 
Latin-American economic measures, there 
was buried a trick two-line clause. This had 
nothing to do with the Export-Import 
matter but increased the lending power of 
the RFC “by an amount sufficient for the 
purpose of this act and for its [the RFC’s] 
participation in the national defense pro- 
gram.” Senator Adams (Colo.) spotted the 
clause and forced Loan Administrator 
Jones to admit that it would permit the 
RFC to operate without any limit what- 
soever so far as national defense loans 
were concerned. Thereupon the committee 
struck -out the lines. 


Political Straws 


Former Republican Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania has been preparing to come 
out for Roosevelt and may well end up 
with a Federal job . . . Ex-Rep. John Hol- 
lister, Senator Taft’s Cincinnati law part- 
ner, has been enlisted by Willkie to act as 
a liaison man with Republican politicians, 
who have been ruffled because they think 
Willkie hasn’t consulted them enough .. . 
Senators Minton and Pepper strongly deny 
the report spread by a fellow senator that 
they have been conducting a quiet poll to 
see how a vote for declaring war would 
fare in the Senate. 


Trivia 

Federal Works Administrator Carmody’s 
press conference was recently thrown into 
confusion when Representative O’Connor 
of Montana calmly walked in, announced 
that a congressman also had a right to 
ask questions, and proceeded to do so... 
Commenting on Ruby Black’s forthcom- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ing book about the First Lady, a high 
New Dealer observed: “Any biography of 
Mrs. Roosevelt is like turning an X-ray on 
a goldfish bowl” . . . The chief reason why 
Representative DeRouen of Louisiana 
didn’t seek renomination is that he recently 
struck oil on his property and estimates 
his new income at about $1,000,000 a year. 





New Tokyo Peace Efforts? 


Expect renewed Japanese efforts to set- 
tle the “China incident” by some sort of 
face-saving peace. With Tokyo balked, at 
least at present, in its efforts to get per- 
mission to send troops through Indo- 
China to attack the Chinese flank, there’s 
little chance of Japan’s ending the war 
with a decisive military victory this year. 
The rainy season is due in South China, 
and soon cloud banks will form again 
over Chungking, preventing much success- 
ful bombing. With Japanese militarists 
urgently desiring their hands free for 
further Asiatic “adventures,” Far East 
observers attach unusual significance to 
the unreported presence of both high 
Japanese and Chinese officials in Hong 
Kong. 


Laval’s Bodyguard 


Word in official French circles is that 
Vice Premier Laval has been forced to 
enlist a bodyguard because of a planned 
attempt on his life. The plot, credited to 
Communists, was to have come off during 
his recent visit to Paris. One version has 
it that it was attempted, but failed. In 
any case, fearing another attempt in un- 
occupied France where plotters would be 
less impeded, Laval now has three body- 
guards, plain-clothes members of the 
Mobile Guard. They are with him con- 
stantly, following him at a discreet dis- 
tance, and one even stands guard outside 
Marshal Pétain’s office when Laval is in 
conference there. 


Japanese Weather Trick 


Newspapers generally haven’t reported 
this little example of how Japan is trying 
to “get even” with the U.S. for its atti- 
tude toward Tokyo: Until a few months 
ago, Japan and the U.S. courteously 
traded weather information vital to flying 
and shipping. Then Tokyo suddenly re- 
fused to give the U.S. further data and 
began informing its own shipping and 
aviation about the weather in code. U.S. 
code experts, including those employed 
by Pan American Airways, promptly 
broke the code and used the information 
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anyway. When Japan learned this, the 
code was chariged—only to be broken 
again. Now Japan has given up switching 
codes, but, in order to make it just a 
little harder for the U.S., continues to 
use code. 


Greek Switch 


Backstage Axis diplomatic 
which followed the Italian “war of nerves’ 
on Greece has now practically nullified 
the Anglo-Greek assistance pact. British 
diplomatic sources admit that their Ath- 
ens legation has been unable to counter- 
act the pressure. Its attachés are even 
having trouble obtaining appointments 
with members of the Greek Government. 
Some time ago Greece secretly agreed to 
permit British warships to enter her ports 
to aid in fighting off an invasion. Now, 
however, public sentiment has been 
changed so much by clever propaganda 
that when a British cruiser recently put 
into Piraeus for provisions, its crew was 
jeered by a waterfront crowd. 


Pacific Raider Sunk? 


There’s good reason to believe that the 
British Navy has sunk the Pacific raider 
which attacked the British liner Turakina 
off New Zealand a month ago. New Zea- 
land sources reveal that immediately after 
word of the Turakina attack was received, 
H.MS. Achilles (of Graf Spee fame) and 
two long-range flying boats set out for the 
scene. The /chilles later put into New 
Zealand with crew members looking smug 
but saying nothing. Best guess is that the 
planes spotted the raider and directed the 
Achilles to it. There have been no further 
attacks on British Pacific shipping. The 
British won’t admit the raider was sunk, 
however, presumably because the navy is 
still trying to trap its supply ships. 


pressure 


> 


Foreign Notes 


Eire officials are trying to figure out 
why the Japanese, who for years have 
been satisfied to have an Irishman act as 
honorary consul in Dublin, have now 
suddenly decided to establish a full-fledged 
consulate manned by two career diplo- 
mats ... High Dutch East Indies authori- 
ties insist that they have received semi- 
official Japanese promises that no invasion 
will be attempted as long as Tokyo can 
buy ample raw materials in the Indies . . . 
The new Argentine Cabinet will shortly 
shake up the nation’s diplomatic and 
consular staffs “to replace old-timers with 
younger, livelier men.” 





Strikes’ Absence 


"The press generally has failed to note 
that labor strikes are at a low point, 
though booming business usually brings 
a wave of labor disputes. In the first half 








of 1940, there were fewer strikes than in 
the first half of any year since 1934, fewer 
workers involved than since 1932, and 
fewer days lost than since 1930. Implica- 
tions: (1) Though wage-increase demands 
have increased, booming industries have 
been more disposed to grant them than 
formerly. (2) NLRB machinery has in- 
creasingly obviated strikes for union rec- 
ognition. (3) There has been steady im- 
provement in Federal and state mediation 
and conciliation technique. (4) In gen- 
eral, the relationships between employ- 
ers and employes have been improving 
gradually in the great majority of in- 
dustries. 


Future Business Trends 


The National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission has lately been quizzing econo- 
mists throughout the Federal service for 
their business forecasts. Majority opinion, 
as indicated by a preliminary check-up: 
The present upswing will continue fairly 
steadily and probably won’t reach its peak 
before mid-1942, perhaps early 1943. 
Chief reservation: There'll be a temporary 
drop-back if the war ends. 


Hughes Planes 


Howard Hughes, wealthy round-the- 
world flier, is now planning to go into 
large-scale aircraft manufacturing. He’s 
preparing to construct a large plant in 
Burbank, Calif., near the location of the 
big Vega Airplane Co. factory. The credi- 
ble but unconfirmed report is that Hughes’ 
first product will be a high-speed pursuit- 
interceptor. 


Government and Business 


One of the forthcoming TNEC reports 
will analyze 200 leading corporations, 
show who the nominal and actual owners 
are, and emphasize the control by a “small 
number” of wealthy people; it’s counted 
on for Democratic campaign fodder . . . 
Congressmen are pointing out that it’s 
altogether likely that the much-debated 
excess-profits tax will be superseded by a 
newer tax early next year, before the pres- 
ent bill even can take effect . . . Assistant 
Attorney General Arnold, encouraged by 
F.D.R.’s remark about “helping” labor 
drive out the racketeers, plans to go ahead 
with his antitrust cases against “illegiti- 
mate” union activities. 


Business Footnotes 


A. P. Giannini is actively championing 
the candidacy of Russell G. Smith, execu- 
tive vice president of Giannini’s big Bank 
of America, for second vice president of 
the American Bankers Association—which 
means Smith would automatically succeed 
to the presidency in two years ... Wall 
Street’s war jitters set some sort of new 
record last week when the report spread 
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over brokerage-house wires that the m 
don bombing was resulting in the reg) 
tion of Churchill and the formation ¢ 


new government—by Sir Oswal:| Mosley 





Press Notes 


Ce William J. Donovan, whio has beg 
in Hawaii with Secretary of the Nay 
Knox, is gathering material for anothe 
semi-official newspaper exposé on Fifi) 
Columnists, this time emphasizing Jay, 
nese activities . . . At the en of {hj 
month, Rube Goldberg (Boob McXyy 
Lala Palooza, etc.) will give up his comiy 
strip cartooning and devote his full ting 
to editorial cartoons like those he his heey 
drawing for the N. Y. Sun for nearly ty 
years ... In planning its annual Foryy 
on Public Affairs, The N.Y. Heralj 
Tribune has had to schedule Roosevel’; 
and Willkie’s speeches on different days 
because the White House vetoed any ol 
rangement that might smack of a Willkie. 
Roosevelt debate. 


Hearst’s Movie Plans 


William Randolph Hearst is conducting 
a behind-closed-doors_ discussion _ with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer that’s designed to 
put him nominally back into the motion 
picture business. Although Hearst’s Co 
mopolitan Productions were dropped some 
time ago, he still has a tie with M-G-M 
through his newsreel, News of the Day. 
Now he wants M-G-M to put the Cox 
mopolitan label on either four or six pic: 
tures of his choice each year. He would not 
pick the original stories or help finance the 
productions. He would, however, give the 
films tremendous publicity in the Hearst 
papers and would get a cut from thie films 
profits. 


Miscellany 


Paramount is trying to work out a deal 
with publishers so that the serialization, 
publication in book form, and filming of 
a story will be timed in such a way that 
the public won’t have a chance to forget it 
before it reaches the screen . . . The bodies 
of those killed in the Pennsylvania Air 
lines crash three weeks ago were looted of 
money and valuables. Among the missing 
articles are the credentials of the two FBI 
men who were aboard the plane . . . Nev 
“patriotism” racket: A smooth tongued 
salesman (claiming falsely to represent the 
Filmack Trailer Co., Chicago) talks small- 
town merchants into sponsoring the show- 
ing of a short patriotic film, “Star Spal 
gled Banner,” at a local theater, collects 0 
advance, and then disappears . The 
Chicago censors who last week banned the 
anti-Nazi film “Pastor Hall” somehow pet 
mitted the German propaganda film “Blits 
krieg in Poland” to be shown the same 
week in the city’s German section. 
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They thought they could eat their cake and 
have it, too—thought they could be safe from 
invasion and yet take life easy. Workmen 
wanted short hours, business wanted easy 
taxes, youth wanted play. 


Then the Germans came—came in the 
planes and tanks, with the guns and bombs 
that Frenchmen hadn’t worked hard enough 
to produce. And now Frenchmen seem headed 
for serfdom—toiling long hours at starvation 
wages—because they forgot that the price 
of liberty is hard work. 


America must not make that same tragic 
mistake. And it will not, if American industry 
and labor can prevent it—as they can. 


At Warner & Swasey, for example, our men 
are working in three shifts 24 hours a day to 
supply the government and industry with the 
turret lathes without which America cannot 
rearm. Many of our workmen have sons who 
would be called in selective service. The more 
turret lathes these fathers turn out, the more 
airplanes, tanks and guns the government 
can make—to better arm and protect their 
sons and their country if need comes. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 





For most of our 60 years our workmen and 
Warner & Swasey have grown up together 
making turret lathes which turn out the prod- 
ucts of peace— parts for baby carriages, radios, 
washing machines, automobiles. We asked 
nothing more of life than the chance to con- 
tinue such work. 


But suddenly our country is in a dangerous 
emergency. You can’t make the engines of 
defense without turret lathes. 


The government demands them from in- 
dustry—and industry says it can deliver only 
if we supply turret lathes. 


Our normal production is ample for all 
peace-time needs. Yet we would be failing 
our country if we sat back and conserved our 
resources now. Therefore, Warner & Swasey 
has built two additions to its plant, to supply 
the government with the turret lathes needed 
to make America secure. 


This is an emergency, and we are proud to 
submerge ourselves for the safety of the 
nation to which we belong. 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 











Fifty Political Writers Appraise the Election Outlook 


How will America vote on Nov. 5? How are the elec- 
toral votes likely to be divided? What will be the chief factors 
influencing the outcome? 


Using its tested previewing system, NEWSWEEK put sub- 
stantially these questions to 50 of the nation’s best-known 
political writers, all of them men whose job it is to keep close 
tabs on American political trends. All of the answers, of course, 
were based on the outlook as of today. 


Highlights of the Preview: 


{ Roosevelt is now more than a 2-to-1 favorite to win the 
Presidential election. He was picked as the probable winner 
by 34 of the writers, while Willkie was picked by 16. 


“The average of the forecasts is that Roosevelt will get 312 
electoral votes, Willkie 219. 


“ Those questioned believe that by far the most important 
factor in Roosevelt’s favor is the tendency of a world crisis 
to help the party in power. 


Before conducting the survey, NEWSWEEK made every effort 
to select a list of writers evenly balanced with regard to the 
individuals’ political leanings. But, as a double check on the 
impartiality of the list, each man was asked to state his per- 
sonal predilection: whether he thought Roosevelt’s or Willkie’s 
election would be to the best interest of the country. In reply, 
25 favored Willkie, 20 favored Roosevelt, and 5 said they 
were undecided. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Each of the 50 political writers was asked to answer three questions 
on the basis of present indications. The precise questions and a résumé 
of the answers follow: 

1—Which candidate do you expect to win this year’s Presidential 
election? 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Wendell L. Willkie 


2—If you had to guess at this date, how many electoral votes would 
you estimate that each man will get? 


The answers to this question ranged from a forecast of a substantia] 
Willkie majority (Willkie 330, Roosevelt 201) to a prediction of 
Roosevelt landslide (Roosevelt 498, Willkie 33). One correspondent 
declined to answer. 


Average of the 49 forecasts on electoral votes: 


LE TI ENTE NE) 
Wendell L. Willkie 


3—What, briefly, do you expect to be the most important causes i 
fluencing this outcome? 


Chief answers from those predicting a Roosevelt victory: 


War and popular unwillingness to “change horses” in crisis......2 
Public satisfaction with the defense program 

Business improvement and reemployment 

Willkie campaign’s “failure to fulfill expectations”.................... f 
“Lack of coordination” in the GOP organization 

Roosevelt’s appeal to the labor, WPA, and Negro vote 

The argument that “Hitler wants Roosevelt defeated”............ ‘ 
WOVEN OUTRAGE TRIOS acs cies ccsssscsstsccscninscssnssissinisssereece 4 
Chief answers from those predicting a Willkie victory: 

Public opposition to a third term 

The argument that “Roosevelt is leading us to war” 

Public’s periodic desire for Change....................sscssssscssscssssssesseesees : 
Growing public dissatisfaction with defense progress.................. : 
New Deal's “inefficient administration” 

Willkie’s “administrative superiority ”................::csceessecsseeseeeeeeeees ¢ 
Willkie’s appeal to middle-class and rural voters.............00..000 , 


To Be Noted— 


Several of those questioned indicated that Willkie’s candidacy would 
be helped if there should be sudden peace abroad or if Britain should 
repel a real invasion attempt. Either event, they pointed out. would 
greatly lessen the “crisis.” 

More than 80% of those forecasting a Roosevelt victory named the 
war and its effects as the most important factor behind that victory. 

Of those predicting a Willkie victory, more than 65% named the 
third-term issue as the most important factor, while 95% picked it as 
one of the important factors. 

Only one of the participants mentioned Willkie’s so-called Wall 
Street background as a major factor in the election. Also, only one 
mentioned’ Roosevelt’s alleged “dictatorial methods” among the key 
factors. 

Eleven who personally favored Willkie predicted that Roosevelt 
would win; two favoring Roosevelt predicted a Willkie victory. 





PARTICIPANTS 


IN THE SURVEY 





Robert C. Albright, Washington Post 


Warren B. Francis, Los Angeles Times 


Clifford A. Prevost, Detroit Free Press 





Theodore C. Alford, Kansas City Star 

R. S. Allen & Drew Pearson, United Feature 
Joseph W. Alsop & Robert E. Kintner, NANA 
Jack Beall, N.Y. Herald Tribune 

Ulric Bell, Louisville Courier-Journal 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Harold Brayman, Timmons News Service 
Ashmun N. Brown, Providence Journal 
Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Turner Catledge, New York Times 
Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard Alliance 
Jesse S. Cottrell, Nashville Banner, others 
Kenneth G. Crawford, PM (New York) 
Henry Ehrlich, Boston Herald & Traveler 
Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 

J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun 


Jay Franklin, Bell Syndicate 

Edwin W. Gableman, Cincinnati Enquirer 
Bulkley S. Griffin, Hartford Times, others 
Arthur Hachten, International News Service 
Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News 

Raymond Z. Henle, Paul Block papers 

Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 

Russell Kent, Birmingham News & Age-Herald 
Bernard Kilgore, Wall Street Journal 
Arthur Krock, New York Times 

Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News 

E. J. Lebherz, Buffalo Courier-Express 

G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Star 

Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek 

William C. Murphy Jr., Philadelphia Inquirer 
Sam A. O’Neal, St. Louis Star-Times 


W. B. Ragsdale, Associated Press 

Alfred D. Stedman, St. Paul Pioneer Press 

George W. Stimpson, Houston Post 

Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Alliance 

Clif Stratton, Topeka Capital, K. C. Kansan 

Richard L. Strout, Christian Science Monitor 

Ray Tucker, McClure Syndicate 

Everett C. Watkins, Indianapolis Star, others 

Edward E. Wilcox, Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin 

Frederic William Wile, Washington Star 

Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, Sac- 
ramento Bee, others 

Lyle C. Wilson, United Press 

Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Reg. & Trib. 

Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hill Pubs. 

James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 
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BILLIONS IN 
SUNKEN TREASURE 


await divers armed with new 


G-E Underwater Lamp 











? IN THE SKYWAYS—at the other extreme of man’s explora- 
tions—General Electric lamp research has helped make 
night flying safe and comfortable. Lighted planes, lighted air- 
fields, as well as beacon lights across the country spell greater 
safety. Picture shows a typical airport lighted with G-E lamps. 


4 THIS GIANT SQUIRREL-CAGE throws G-E MAZDA lamps down- 
stairs until filaments inside take o— times their normal 


“beating”. This and 479 other tests keep the constantly increas- 
ing efficiency of G-E MAZDA lamps up to such a high standard 
that they give more and more light for the money year after year. 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Year by year, better lamps for every purpose 


THE BRITISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN engineers had said jy 

couldn’t be done. No lamp bulb known could stand the pres. 
sures of modern deep-sea diving. But in one month, G-E ep. 
gineers produced a lamp that would stay lighted even at 709 
feet ... that may help salvage billions in sunken treasure. 








3 TESTS SHOW that good lighting, as in this East Cleveland 
high school, reduces eyestrain, steps up interest by making 
school work easier. Modern lighting also helps sell more 
goods, speeds office work, helps industry produce better prod- 
ucts. Ask your G-E lamp man or your electric service company. 








BETTER LIGHTING CAN HELP YOU 
SPEED PRODUCTION SCHEDULES! 


You may never use a G-E Underwater Lamp, or light an 
airport, but you can be sure that General Electric makes 
the kind of lamps you need to give your business better 
light for faster, safer, more accurate seeing. 


Industrial lighting surveys show that higher levels of 
practically planned lighting can go a long way toward 
increasing production. Your G-E lamp man or your 
electric service company can show you how to get these 
higher levels of lighting easily and economically... 
with any of several different kinds of G-E MAZDA lamps. 
For specific information on how better lighting can im- 
prove your business, write General Electric Company, 
Dept. 166-NW-I, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This automobile axle 
plant provides good 
light for easy seeing. 
Here an installation of 
RF (Cooper Hewitt ) in- 
dustrial white fluores- 
cent lamps, mounted in 
two-lamp fixtures, 14 
feet high, produce 40 
footcandles of light on 
the working surface. 
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That Third Term Would Bring 
Totalitarian Rule to U.S. 


In the baseball park at Coffeyville, Kan., 
on Monday of this week, Walter Johnson, 
a hometown boy now running for the 
House of Representatives from Maryland, 
stepped in front of the cheering crowd, but 
not to pitch as he had so famously for the 
Washington Senators. 

Johnson made a speech, introducing to 
the manufacturing town of 18,000, still 
scarred by the bullets of the Dalton gang, 
another erstwhile Coffeyville resident who 
had made good: a man who, 27 years be- 
fore (at the age of 21), had taught high- 
school history there for $85 a month and 
had been fond of having his debating 
teams argue: “Resolved: That the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be elected 
for a term of six years and shall be in- 
eligible for reelection.” 

Then the onetime debating coach, Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, hoarsely keynoted his own 
bid for the Presidency in his first major 
speech since he took to the stump last week: 

“The fundamental issue of this cam- 
paign is the preservation of democracy 
itself,” 

In a nationwide broadcast, the Republi- 
can nominee hurled salvo after salvo at 
one big target, the New Deal’s “desperate 
concentration of power” which “is always, 
and it must always be, the beginning of 
the end of democracy.” 

“I deny that Franklin Roosevelt . . . is 
the defender of democracy . . .” shouted 
Willkie. “His influence has weakened, 
rather than strengthened, democracy 
throughout the world . . . Here in Amer- 
ica, he has strained our democratic insti- 
tutions to the breaking point . . . If, be- 
cause of some fine speeches about human- 
ity, you return this Administration to of- 
fice, you will be serving under an Amer- 
lan totalitarian government before the 
long third term is finished. . . . 

“At one of the most critical hours in 
American history ... the party in power 








Willkie’s First Major Speech 
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Downtown Chicago cheered Willkie 





is asking for your confidence without dis- 
cussing the fundamental issues . . . It 
thinks it can win your votes with hatchet 
men, who mouth muddle-headed words like 
‘appeasement,’ and who distract your at- 
tention . . . by indulging in personal 
vituperation ... 


“Mr. Roosevelt is being pushed ... 
toward unconstitutional government. He is 
being pushed by the foreign situation, in 
which he considers himself justified in 
violating the Constitution. He is being 
pushed by the failure of his own domestic 
policies to relieve us of unemployment, 
which has been the root of dictatorship in 
all other lands. He is being pushed by his 
own incompetence to deal with American 
industry—an incompetence from which his 
only escape can be confiscation of our al- 
ready enfeebled enterprises. He is being 
pushed by his own cynical advisers, who 
have invented all sorts of tricks to short- 
circuit the democratic process . . . 

“A man who cannot save democracy in 
peace cannot save it in such a crisis as we 
are now living in. No man can save democ- 
racy who has lost his faith in the people. 
Sooner or later—and I say the time is now 
here—the people will lose faith in such a 
leader.” 

When he had ended, Willkie again 
boarded his twelve-car campaign train to 
carry his campaign through the Southwest 
to the Pacific Coast in his sixteen-day, 
7,000-mile swing in search of 187 electoral 
votes in eighteen states, all of them pro- 
Roosevelt in 1932 and 1936. 


Stump 

Last Thursday, two and a half months 
after his nomination, Willkie had embarked 
on his first formal campaign tour from 
Rushville, Ind., where earlier in the week 
he had been pledged the support of Henry 
Ford, whom he met for the first time. At 
11:30 at night—avoiding by half an hour 
the unlucky Friday the 13th—the Indi- 
anian, accompanied by 46 reporters and a 
personal staff of 30, boarded his rear Pull- 
man, The Pioneer (often used in the past 
by President Roosevelt), with a parting 
shot that he was opposed by “the most 
ruthless gang of buccaneers in history.” 

Next day, in the enemy’s lair of Chi- 
cago, dominated by the Kelly-Nash Demo- 
cratic machine, Willkie addressed steel 
and electrical workers, stockyard employes, 
and a variety of others as his Midwestern 
twang grew steadily weaker, more rasping. 
Greeted with indifference in poor districts, 
but hailed with a paper snowstorm in the 
business-district Loop, he appealed for the 
election of Dwight H. Green as governor 
and C. Wayland Brooks as Senator, say- 
ing: “I need help to clean out the mess of 
the last seven and a half years. It will take 
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several shovels just to clean out Chicago.” 

Referring to President Roosevelt’s 
speech to the Teamsters Union, to which 
he had listened by radio, the candidate 
charged that Mr. Roosevelt “promised 
labor everything except jobs . . . Franklin 
Roosevelt does not know how .. . to 
work with his hands, or how to produce 
things so that others can work ... I 
shall not promise the moon, but I shall 
promise you jobs in honest work .. . I 
will make our domestic economy so strong 
that no dictator will dare to strike ...I 
will never send an American boy to fight 
in any European war.” 

On Saturday, in downstate Illinois, 
where Henry A. Wallace had been brand- 
ing the GOP as the party of appeasement, 
Willkie charged that Mr. Roosevelt “is 
the great appeaser!” In 1938, he declared, 
the President “telephoned to Hitler and 
Mussolini and urged them to sell Czecho- 
Slovakia down the river.” Later as New 
Dealers exploded indignantly, Lamoyne 
Jones, Willkie’s press secretary, told re- 
porters that the candidate had “misspok- 
en,” intending to say that Mr. Roosevelt 
had urged a settlement at Munich, where 
the powers “agreed to sell Czecho-Slovakia 
down the river.” 

After six stump speeches that day, 
Willkie’s voice grew so hoarse that four 
other addresses were canceled, and he 
could only whisper: “The spirit is willing, 
but the voice is weak.” At that, Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, who had 
placed his name in nomination at Phila- 
delphia, jested that opponents would ac- 
cuse Willkie of “conducting a whispering 
campaign.” 

Accordingly, all day Sunday, in Kansas 
City, Mo., Willkie was kept under wraps 
on doctor’s orders, his only important 
caller being Alf M. Landon, his prede- 
cessor as Mr. Roosevelt’s challenger, who 
assured him that, “despite New Deal 
propaganda, the Republican campaign has 
not lost any ground.” And Monday he 
was so nearly recovered that, crossing 
an edge of Missouri bound for Coffey- 
ville, he prescribed a “house cleaning” to 
rid the state of “the last remnants of the 
Pendergast machine” of Kansas City. 


Significance 


Until this week, Willkie had not defined 
any specific issue. From the standpoint of 
shrewd politics, this was only natural. As 
long as vital legislation was before the 
Congress—legislation on which the candi- 
date did not always see eye to eye with 
Republicans on Capitol Hill—with every 
categorical statement Willkie risked cre- 
ating a party breach. And, finally, the 
Hoosier had not formally opened his cam- 
paign. 

So he contented himself with firing at 
such targets as were left exposed. And 
the President made his job all the more 
difficult by camouflaging the most vul- 
nerable sectors of the New Deal line with 








Election Straws 


Latest Nationwide Polls: 
*Gallup: Roosevelt 31 states, Will- 
kie 17 
Roosevelt 346 electoral 
votes, Willkie 185 
Fortune: Roosevelt 53.2%, Willkie 
35.6%, undecided 11.2% 


Newspaper Polls: 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch: 
Roosevelt 4,845, Willkie 4,185 
Ohio State Journal (Columbus): 
Roosevelt 5,976, Willkie 11,695 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star: Roosevelt 
42.2%, Willkie 40.9% 
Portland Oregonian: 


47%, Willkie 46% 


Current Betting Odds: 


New York City: 9-5 for Roosevelt 
Chicago: 2-1 for Roosevelt 
Los Angeles: 8-5 for Roosevelt 


Roosevelt 


Miscellaneous: 


Washington correspondents: Roose- 
velt 34, Willkie 16 (see Periscope) 
fAmerican Jubilee: Roosevelt 35%, 
Willkie 65% 
Newsreel Theaters Pin Polls: 
New York City: Roosevelt 56,502, 
Willkie 52,598 
Chicago: Roosevelt 2,763, Willkie 
2,779 
San Francisco: Roosevelt 21,607, 
Willkie 11,824 


*As of Aug. 25 except for New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey (99 
electoral votes) which, in a supplemen- 
tary poll released this week, switched 
from Willkie to Roosevelt. 


7Which employs a “Cheermeter” to 
measure volume of applause at New 
York World’s Fair. 
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Internationa] 


ave the GOP chief a big hand 


the war paint of national emergency and 
defense. 

But, at Coffeyville, Willkie finally did 
what Republican leaders have been ure. 
ing him to do for weeks. He focused his 
campaign on a single, simple issue. That 
issue is what he calls “the preservation of 
democracy.” It will enable him to pound 
away at Mr. Roosevelt on the “dictator” 
theme, just as the President hammers at 
the “only I can guide you” theme. 





Candidate Roosevelt 


President Bids for Labor Vote 
in First ‘Political’ Address 


A fortnight ago, when President Roose- 
velt was strewing “nonpolitical” hints 
through Republican East Tennessee, House 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr., 
GOP National Chairman, accused the 
Democratic candidate of surreptitiously 
“donning his political robes*” (NEwswEEK, 
Sept. 9). Last week, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee noted that, from July 
19, when the Chicago “draft” convention 
adjourned, to Sept. 9, Mr. Roosevelt had 
spent 32 of 52 days away from his desk in 
Washington. Last Wednesday night, the 
President was in Washington, and there 
was nothing surreptitious about his po- 
litical habiliments. 

In a bristling address before the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers, largest (500,000) AFL union 
—on radio time for which the Democratic 





*Sen. Guy M. Gillette’s committee investi- 
gating campaign expenditures agreed last week 
to examine Martin’s charges that the Presidents 
TVA junket violated the Hatch (Clean Poli- 
tics) Act. 
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National Committee paid the National 
and Columbia Broadcasting networks $20,- 
000 (see page 57)—Candidate Roosevelt 
frankly bid for labor’s vote as one who 
had done more for the working man than 
any other American President. 

“The people,” Mr. Roosevelt declared, 
“must decide whether to continue the type 
of government that has fostered the prog- 
ress to date, or whether to turn it over to 
those who, by their action if not always 
by their word, have shown their funda- 
mental opposition to the main objectives 
toward which we have worked.” 

Taking cognizance of Wendell L. Will- 
kie’s criticism of the Senate’s original ver- 
sion of legislation empowering the govern- 
ment to seize vital defense facilities, the 
President commented: “No business is 
above government; and government must 
be empowered to deal adequately with any 
business that tries to rise above govern- 
ment.” Reiterating his pledge to keep the 
country out of war, he lashed out at those 
who accused him of risking involvement 
in Europe’s battle: “Let us have an end to 
the sort of appeasement which seeks to 
keep us helpless by playing on fear.” 

The Teamsters Union promptly went on 
record as favoring the President’s reelec- 
tion. That same day Mr. Roosevelt had 
conferred secretly with John L. Lewis, 
president of the CIO. And in Rogersville, 
Tenn., William Green, AFL chieftain, had 
affirmed that the President had “done all in 
his power to relieve unemployment.” 

Labor was not the only quarter from 
which Mr. Roosevelt received support last 
week. On Thursday, in a broadcast also 
paid for by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York made a long foreseen announce- 
ment: “I prefer Roosevelt with his known 
faults to Mr. Willkie with his unknown 
virtues . . . In these perilous times, there 
can be no time lost in getting ‘the feel of 
things’ by a new Administration or ‘time 
out’ for breaking in a new Cabinet.” 

















Jensen in The Chicago Daily News 


Fireside Fight 




















Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


The Teamsters Look Over 
a ‘Draft’ Horse! 


As the President and the chairman of his 
Joint Canadian-United States Defense 
Board resumed their “defense before poli- 
tics” roles, and Mr. Roosevelt prepared to 
go to Alabama this week to attend the 
funeral of the late Speaker William B. 
Bankhead, former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace broke his Vice 
Presidential swing through the Farm Belt 
to go to Jasper. 

In Nebraska the Iowan retreated some- 
what from the position in his Des Moines 
acceptance speech that Republicans were 
“Hitler appeasers.” “The Republican can- 
didate,” Wallace told Nebraskans, “is not 
an appeaser and is not a friend of Hitler. 
I'll say, too, that every Republican is not 
an appeaser. But you can be sure that 
every Nazi, every Hitlerite, and every 
appeaser is a Republican.” 

Democrats were encouraged by supple- 
mentary Gallup surveys showing Mr. 
Roosevelt holding his own in the five 
border states of Missouri, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, and 
taking over the 99 electoral votes of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
credited to Willkie in the last 48-state 
Gallup Poll (see table) . 


Significance 


Despite the efforts of Republican lead- 
ers to laugh off La Guardia’s declaration 
as something they had long ago discounted, 
the Mayor’s endorsement of the President 
will bring the latter votes. La Guardia 
has a tremendous following among the so- 
called independent voters of New York 
City and among those persons throughout 
the country who style themselves “La 
Follette liberals.” 

Nevertheless, the Mayor has opened 
himself to the charge, already voiced by 
Willkie, that he has made peace with 





Tammany Hall in the interest of reelect- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt. New York District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey, who never was 
overly fond of La Guardia, undoubtedly 
will remind his Midwest audiences next 
month that the New York chief executive, 
in actively assisting the Roosevelt candi- 
dacy, will be rubbing shoulders with three 
men he often in the past has denounced as 
foes of decent government: Boss Flynn of 
the Bronx, Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City, and former Mayor James J. Walker, 
whom the Mayor recently handed a $20,- 
000-a-year plum (Newsweek, Sept. 16). 


Secretary Jones 


In Houston, Texas, a legend is told of 
the youthful tobacco farmer from Ten- 
nessee who had a pig and wanted a horse. 
He fattened the porker, traded it for a 
cow, fattened the cow, and traded it for 
the horse. Having thus proved his apti- 
tude for the horse trading that is high 
finance, Jesse H. Jones, now 66 and al- 
ready renowned as history’s biggest money- 
lender, last week had his appointment as 
Secretary of Commerce (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 2) made official by President Roose- 
velt and quickly confirmed by the Senate. 

Under a special act passed by Congress, 
the conservative Democrat will remain 
Federal Loan Administrator as well, direct- 
ing such lending agencies as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., Federal Housing 
Administration, Home Owners Loan Corp., 
and Export-Import Bank. He will receive 
the $15,000-a-year Cabinet salary but not 
the $12,000 annual stipend for his other job. 

To the man who brought his party’s 
National Convention to Houston in 1928 
with a certified check for $200,000, the 
government paycheck means little. Despite 
an education which stopped in the eighth 
grade, Jones has amassed a fortune esti- 
mated in the tens of millions of dollars, in 
lumber (he started at 20 as a yard worker 
in Dallas) , banking, real estate, and pub- 
lishing (The Houston Chronicle) . 

He stands 6 foot 2 in his stocking feet— 
and it was in his chilled stocking feet, 
which he was warming before an open fire 
in Buckingham Palace, that President Wil- 
son presented him to King George V when 
he was on the American Red Cross war 
council. In 1932 President Hoover ap- 
pointed the Texan a director of the newly 
established RFC. President Roosevelt 
made him chairman, and Jones embarked 
on a career of lending more than $10,- 
000,000,000 that almost brought him the 
Vice Presidential nomination two months 
ago. 








Hercules Disaster 


Shortly after noon last Thursday, Mrs. 
Angie Washer, operator of the Morris 
Plains, N.J., fire tower, was electrified by 
what appeared to be a tremendous vol- 











How the Hercules Powder Co.’s Kenvil, N.J., plant was leveled by blast 


canic eruption 12 miles to the west. Within 
an instant she had directed rescue squads 
to the spouting clouds of white smoke that 
marked the spot at Kenvil where the 
Hercules Powder Co.’s week-old solvent 
recovery building, where 16,000 pounds of 
smokeless powder were being subjected to 
a drying-out process, had blown up, kill- 
ing at least 52 persons, maiming 222, and 
destroying other buildings producing 
50,000 pounds of powder. 

Hundreds who had not seen the ex- 
plosion heard it. Windows were smashed in 
Dover, 6 miles distant. Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., 70 miles away, felt the impact, and 
55 miles farther north, in Hudson, N.Y., 
startled citizens started talking earth- 
quake. 

It was the 30th disaster for Hercules, 
and the worst. Property damage at the 
plant, which was entirely destroyed, was 
estimated as high as $3,000,000. As the 
half-mile-square area burned fiercely and 
rescue workers went about their dismal 
tasks, Army and Navy intelligence officers, 
operatives of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, members of the Dies commit- 
tee, and local sheriff’s officers sought an 
explanation. 

One worker blamed spontaneous com- 
bustion and another thought something 
had gone wrong with the compressor. 
There was much talk of sabotage. Although 
William C. Hunt, the company’s director 
of operations, discounted such rumors, he 
admitted it might be months before the 
true cause was determined. 


In the wake of the blast, PM, New 
York’s youngest daily, made great claims 
of a scoop, pointing out that it had warned 
exactly ten days before of Nazi plots to de- 
stroy American munitions plants, saying: 
“Georg Gyssling, German consul at Los 
Angeles . . . was present at a meeting in 
which plans to dynamite the Hercules Pow- 
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Horror etched on a victim’s face 


der Co. were discussed. U.S. counterespion- 
age agents were also present.” (PM admit- 
ted its story had referred to a munitions 
plant at Hercules, Calif.) 

Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey 
Republican, and a member of the Dies 
committee, said he had warned six weeks 
before that Nazi sympathizers were em- 
ployed in the plant, which had contracts 
for smokeless powder totaling $80,000,000 
from the British and American Govern- 
ments. And on Sunday Camp Nordland, 
nearby Nazi stronghold, was raided. 

Munitions-plant explosions in the United 
States have caused millions of dollars in 
damage and great loss of life in the last 
25 years. In 1916, panic spread through 
New York City and Northern New Jersey 
when fourteen barges, loaded with muni- 
tions for the Allies, blew up at Black Tom 
Island, Jersey City. Last month, a deto- 
nation at the Atlas Powder Co. at Joplin, 
Mo., killed five men, and an explosion at 
the King Powder Co., Kings Mills, Ohio 
(producer of black powder for coal mines) , 
killed three persons. 


Planes for Britain ? 


Isolationists who had hoped Wendell 
L. Willkie would oppose President Roose- 
velt’s destroyers-for-bases deal with Brit- 
ain (Newsweek, Sept. 16), despite the 
GOP nominee’s long known approval of 
all possible “short of war” aid to Hitler's 
foe, soon discovered that Republicans 
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other than the Hoosier wished to go even 
farther in helping the beleaguered British. 
Indeed, some leaders of the party, favor- 
ing a policy which they both approved 
and regarded as inevitable, whispered that 
the GOP might as well assume the lead in 
urging such a course on Mr. Roosevelt. 

This week the whispers became distinct- 
ly audible with an exclusive statement to 
NewswEEK from Sen. Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire: “It is to the interest of 
America for England to wage a successful 
war so that we may have time to get our 
defenses in shape . . . I urge respectfully 
that the President enter into conversations 
with the British Government to the end 
that a number of our most powerful war- 
planes—Flying Fortresses and bombers— 
be made available to Britain in return for 
adequate consideration at once. These 
planes could be flown across the Atlantic 
and put into fighting service within 48 
hours. . . L believe that we should give 
modern equipment to the British people 
for our own sake .. . The resulting agree- 
ment should be valid only with the con- 
sent of Congress.” 

Last week another prominent Republi- 
can—William Allen White, editor of 
The Emporia (Kan.) Gazette—pressed 
the matter of aiding Britain. The Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, of which he is chairman and which 
was largely responsible for consummation 
of the destroyers-bases deal, advised its 
662 branches that the next immediate ob- 
jective was the dispatch of 25 Flying Fort- 
resses, twenty torpedo or “mosquito boats, 
and as many pursuit planes as possible. 

In Washington, where Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and the Marquess of Lothian, 
British Ambassador, discussed delimita- 
tion of the new base sites, the Joint Cana- 
dian-United States Defense Board decided 
that no permanent United States haval or 
air bases would be established on Domin- 
ion territory. And an old and troublesome 
aa ue or not to attempt to 
eed Europe this winter—cropped up again 
when Gaston Henri-Haye, presenting his 
credentials as Ambassador of the French 
Government in Vichy, indicated he had 
brought 2 plea from Marshal Henri Phi- 
lippe Pétain for American foodstuffs. 





Legal Keynotes 

Preparedness was a central theme in 
Philadelphia last week when members of 
the American Bar Association, in their 63rd 
convention, were warned that the threat of 
modern war must be met by improving 
the administration of justice at home. 

Charles A. Beardsley of Oakland, Calif., 
the retiring president, asserted that civili- 
zation might be destroyed by “unprepared- 
hess for peace,” as well as by “unprepared- 
ness for war,” and his successor, Jacob M. 
Lashly of St. Louis, Mo., warned against 
loss of the distinguishing marks of “the 


American ideal of life.” Underscoring the 
appeal to liberty and constitutionalism, the 
Bill of Rights committee condemned as 
“contrary to the spirit of our institutions” 
a bill recently passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives “calling for the deportation 
by name of a particular alien—Harry 
Bridges.” With half the members present 
refraining from voting, the association ta- 
bled by a 217-to-126 vote two anti-third- 
term resolutions. 





Yankee Trends 


Three States in New England 
Viewed Doubtful Despite Maine 


Traditionally Republican, New Eng- 
land’s 8,000,000 people two years ago gave 
the GOP a 6-0 sweep of their governor- 
ships, an 8-4 edge in their senators, and a 
22-7 margin in their representatives. This 
year, Republican strategists have been cal- 
culating the six states’ 41 electoral votes 
as “safe” for Wendell L. Willkie. And last 
week, as Maine’s “barometer” election 
forecast GOP weather and the other Yan- 
kee states were lining up their local can- 
didates, NEWSWEEK surveyed trends. 

The political oracle, “As Maine goes, so 
goes the nation,” was debunked in 1936, 
when James A. Farley gloated: “As Maine 
goes, so goes Vermont.” Nevertheless, po- 
litical prognosticators analyzed last week’s 
results which showed the GOP in the Pine 
Tree State again electing a governoi, sen- 
ator, and all three representatives. For the 
Senate, Rep. Ralph O. Brewster polled 60 
per cent of the vote in defeating ex-Gov. 
Louis J. Brann by 42,000. And for gov- 
ernor, Sumner Sewall, president of the 
State Senate, polled 65 per cent of the 
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J. M. Lashly (left) succeeds 
C.A. Beardsley as Bar president 





vote in trouncing Fulton J. Redman, po- 
litical columnist, by 70,000, the largest 
GOP majority since 1928. 

Willkie declared himself “enormously 
gratified,” and Republican National Chair- 
man Joseph W. Martin Jr. forecast “a na- 
tionwide victory of large proportions.” His 
statisticians, admitting that GOP victories 
in Maine three times were not followed by 
the election of Republican Presidents, de- 
clared that the GOP has never failed to 
carry the nation when it won Maine by at 
least 60 per cent. 

Meanwhile, in New Hampshire, Senate 
President Robert O. Blood, World War 
surgeon, nosed out James C. Farmer, for- 
mer GOP State Chairman, by 793 votes 
for the Republican nomination for gover- 
nor, while the Democrats selected ex- 
Mayor F. Clyde Keefe of Dover. In Ver- 
mont, the GOP renominated Sen. Warren 
R. Austin, assistant Senate minority lead- 
er, without opposition; chose Gov. George 
D. Aiken, raspberry farmer, for the unex- 
pired term of the late Sen. Ernest W. Gib- 
son; and named Lt. Gov. William H. 
Wills for governor. This week, Gov. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin of Connecticut and Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts face 
renomination, as does Gov. William H. 
Vanderbilt of Rhode Island next week. 

New England, closest to Europe’s war, 
seemed far more excited over the Battle of 
Britain than the isolated Midwest. Strong- 
ly advising all aid to Britain short of war 
—though worried that President Roose- 
velt might lead the nation into the con- 
flict—Yankees applauded the destroyers- 
bases swap. They were equally in favor of 
the draft. 

The thrifty Yankees, Newsweex’s sur- 
vey showed, were worried by New Deal 
“extravagance,” but unconcerned over 
farm policies, the rival Vice Presidential 
candidates, or the reciprocal-trade treaties 
(now deemed a “dead issue”). Connecti- 
cut’s Republican National Committeeman, 
Samuel F. Pryor Jr., told Newsweek that 
the two chief campaign issues are the third 
term and preparedness. 


Significance 


A few months ago, it seemed that noth- 
ing short of a political hurricane could 
keep traditionally conservative New Eng- 
land from returning to its GOP habits— 
even Rhode Island and . Massachusetts, 
which had not voted for a Republican for 
President since Calvin Coolidge. At the 
moment Willkie apparently still is in the 
lead, but not safely so. 

True, Maine’s election indicates that 
the GOP trend that started in 1938 is 
continuing, but this “barometer’s” im- 
portance must not be overestimated. The 
President is doubtless more popular than 
his party, and his prestige has revived 
sharply with his defense program, even 
though Willkie stands on similar ground. 
Because of the growth in prosperity—and 
jobs—due to defense contracts, the indus- 
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trial states of Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, and Connecticut must be classed as 
doubtful. 





The Primaries 


In addition to Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, seven states held primaries last week: 


4] In Louisiana, where Gov. Sam H. Jones 
had asked the electorate to purge eight 
Democratic representatives who had, he 
said, helped the Long machine try to beat 
him, only one—A. Leonard Allen—was re- 
nominated. 


{In Arizona, Superior Court Judge Ernest 
W. McFarland defeated the renomination 
effort of Henry F. Ashurst, Democratic 
Senator for the entire 28 years of Arizona’s 
statehood; Sidney P. Osborn, Phoenix pub- 
lisher, beat Gov. Bob Jones for the gover- 
norship, and Rep. John R. Murdock won 
renomination. 


“| In Washington, Democrats named Rep. 
Mon C. Wallgren to oppose Stephen F. 
Chadwick, former National Commander of 
the American Legion, who bolted to Will- 
kie, for the seat of Sen. Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach; ex-Sen. Clarence C. Dill beat out 
Gov. Clarence D. Martin for the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination. The Re- 
publicans named Mayor Arthur B. Langlie 
of Seattle for that race. 


4] In Minnesota, Gov. Harold E. Stassen, 
Republican, won renomination, to be op- 
posed by ex-Gov. Hjalmar Petersen, Farm- 
er-Laborite, and Edward Murphy, Demo- 
crat; Sen. Henrik Shipstead won the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination after eight- 
een years in the Senate as a Farmer-La- 
borite, and will face John E. Regan, Demo- 
crat, and ex-Sen. Elmer A. Benson, Farm- 
er-Laborite, in November. 


4] In Georgia, ex-Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
won a three-cornered fight for the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination. 


4] In Colorado, Secretary of State George 
E. Saunders captured the Democratic nom- 
ination for governor and will be opposed 
by Gov. Ralph L. Carr, Republican. 


4]In Michigan, Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Republican, was renominated, and 
Frank FitzGerald, Detroit attorney, was 
the Democratic choice to oppose him; Gov. 
Luren D. Dickinson was nominated by 
the GOP to succeed himself; and Demo- 
crats named State Highway Commissioner 
Murray D. Van Wagoner for the post. 


William B. Bankhead 


President Roosevelt’s first Speaker of the 
House, Henry T. Rainey of Illinois, died in 
1934. His second, Joseph W. Byrns of 
Tennessee, died in 1936. This week the 
President lost a third—William B. Bank- 
head of Alabama, who was stricken last 





The late Speaker Bankhead ; 
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week in Baltimore, where he had gone 
to make a campaign speech, and suc- 
cumbed Sunday morning to an abdominal 
rupture in Naval Hospital at the age of 66. 

Son of a famous Alabama politician 
(Sen. John H. Bankhead, for whom his 
elder brother, the present Senator, was 
named) and father of the actress Tallulah 
Bankhead, the Speaker was known on Cap- 
itol Hill as an able parliamentarian, a 
ready wit, and a loyal party man. He de- 
livered the keynote address at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago 
last July, and when Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
sistence on Henry A. Wallace as running 
mate thwarted the plans of Bankhead’s 
friends to win that honor for him, the Ala- 
bamian “went along” without a murmur. 

On Monday, both houses adjourned for 
a state funeral in the House, attended by 
the President, members of the Cabinet and 
diplomatic corps, and congressmen. Private 
services and burial at Jasper, Ala., the late 
Speaker’s home, were planned for Tues- 
day, and Mr. Roosevelt, as well as some 60 
members of Congress, including Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, were scheduled to go there. 





Speaker Rayburn 


By acclamation, the House of Represen- 
tatives on Monday chose Rep. Sam Ray- 
burn, for 27 years an efficient and affable 
Texas Congressman and intimate of Vice 
President John N. Garner, as President 
Roosevelt’s fourth Speaker, to succeed the 
late William B. Bankhead of Alabama. 

Born 58 years ago on a Tennessee farm 
and reared on a Texas farm, Rayburn, like 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones, an- 
other Texan, has risen in the Lincolnian 
log-cabin tradition. Although in 1932 and 
1940 the Texas bachelor was a leader 
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The new Speaker Sam Rayburn 


in the pre-convention Garner-for-Presi- 
dent movement, he is no _ anti-New 
Dealer. He helped write and enact the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act and other util- 
ity and regulatory legislation, was once 
mentioned as a dark-horse Presidential 
possibility, and is a close friend of Dean 
James M. Landis of the Harvard Law 
School and other New Dealers. 

The speakership will hardly be a new 
experience for Rayburn. Many times he 
has served as Acting Speaker, and before 
the World War he served a term as Speak- 
er of the Texas House of Representatives. 
In the new job he will get an extra $5,000 
a year, ride in a fancy limousine, and oc- 
cupy the high-ceilinged, ornate Speaker's 
office in the Capitol. 


Week in the Nation 


Purce: Indicted in Mexico for com- 
plicity in the murder of Leon Trotsky 
(Newsweek, Sept. 2), Sylvia Ageloff was 
dismissed from her $1,500-a-year job as 
home relief investigator in New York City. 


GAR: William W. Nixon of Jewell, 
Kan., 94-year-old Civil War veteran, was 
elected commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at its 74th annual 
encampment in Springfield, Ill. Scarcely 
100 aged veterans attended the encamp- 
ment. 





Census: California displaced Texas as 
the fifth most populous state in the 1940 
census, increasing by 1,196,437 to 6,873,688 
in ten years. Much of its increase, concen- 
trated largely in Los Angeles, came from 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa, all of which showed decreases. Most 
Southern states showed big gains, led by 
Florida with 27.9 per cent. 
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Germans Mix Smashing Attack 


With Mystery and Propaganda 


Italian Thrust Into Egypt 
Timed With Nazi Concentration 
on the ‘Battle of London’ 


A full harvest moon hung over Britain 
this week, and on the southeast coast the 
tides ran high in the hours before dawn. 
Prime Minister Churchill issued a solemn 
warning that the Nazis had amassed sea 
and land forces for the long-pending inva- 
sion of Britain and might take advantage 
of these favorable weather ‘conditions to 
launch it. The Royal Air Force subjected 
Berlin to only slight bombardments and 
concentrated their attacks on the German 
preparations along the French, Belgian, 
Dutch, and German coasts. Britain stood 
braced for the start of the Fiihrer’s great- 
est campaign. 

The Germans, however, concentrated on 
the “Battle of London.” While the strain 
of awaiting the invasion exacted an extra 
toll from British nerves, the Nazis con- 
tinued to test the capital’s endurance in 
raids by night and day. London struggled 
to keep its necessary public services func- 
tioning, and to care for a growing horde, 
mostly from the poorer sections, whose 
homes had been destroyed. On Sunday the 
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Le eteeesreseee, Bonus 


kingdom got a needed taste of victory 
when the air defenses, especially the reso- 
lute RAF fighters, brought down a claimed 
bag of 185 enemy raiders, a record for the 
war to date. 

In the Near East another assault, this 
time on the central arch of the British 
Empire, began at last. The Italians invad- 
ed Egypt and advanced along the coast 
toward Alexandria. Faced with a numeri- 
cal superiority, the British retreated. The 
first clash was reported on Monday of this 
week, taking place at Bugbug, a dried-up 
oasis in the desert 40 miles inside the 
Egyptian border. 

Though struggles in the air above Brit- 
ain and in Africa overshadowed everything, 
the political pot in the Balkans continued 
to simmer. The Italians again directed 
press attacks at Greece. The Russians de- 
manded that they be given representation 
in a Danube conference summoned by 
Germany, and Berlin acceded. And the 
Soviet summoned two new classes of con- 
scripts for training in the already huge 
army. 


Significance 


Probably the one indisputable fact about 
the German attacks on Britain last week 
and the threat of invasion was that the 





Goring at the front: ‘I personally have assumed command of these victorious German fliers’ 


Germans were still using both military ac- 
tions and propaganda to keep their plans 
secret and befuddle the British. This pre- 
served to them the advantage—which they 
have always taken pains to secure in every 
campaign thus far—of alone possessing the 
power of initiative and surprise. Until the 
actual moment for striking occurred, only 
a general outline of things to come ap- 
peared in the course of the attack on 
Britain. 

The actual preparations for an invasion 
were a sensational revelation, yet there was 
no sure sign that they might not just be 
the prelude to a long wait, like the massing 
of German troops in striking formation 
along the French, Belgian, and Dutch bor- 
ders last year. And the situation was simi- 
lar in that the defender was constantly 
menaced and the Nazis were always ready 
for any opportunity such as the right 
weather conditions. The greatest difference 
was that concealment was more difficult 
and RAF attacks more damaging. Against 
this the Germans set the fact that the de- 
lay afforded time for more thorough train- 
ing. 

In the assault on London, American 
correspondents still praised the morale of 
the people but they also remarked on the 
weariness and the growing strain of sleep- 
lessness, proximity to danger, and acute 
physical discomfort. The social tension 
latent in any great city began to come to 
the surface, and Communist agitators 
made the most of it. The German propa- 
ganda machine had been waiting for this 
and opened a campaign to undermine con- 
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fidence in the government. And the present 
raids have only gone on for upwards of 
ten days. Unless invasion were tried or 
London’s defenses radically improved, the 
people of the capital faced the possibility 
that they might continue for months. 

As for the actual damage suffered by 
Britain, more and more the Nazi air of- 
fensive became an attack not on military 
objectives but on the whole of Britain’s 
industrial machine. As the center of this, 
London has not been paralyzed by the 
raids thus far but the disruptive effect on 
its life has been extremely serious, never- 
theless. If the attack continues, this de- 
struction, like the strain on morale, will 
become cumulative. The ultimate test 
may be the ability of the British to repair 
essential damage faster than the Germans 
can inflict it. 

In the dogfighting between the RAF 
and the German Air Force, the British 
claimed victory. The spectacular defeat of 
the Nazi planes on Sunday appeared to 
belie German claims that the British Air 
Force was weakening. The only qualifica- 
tion lay in the fact that Germans made 
opposite claims. Both sides contend that 
they use much the same sytem for reckon- 
ing up losses, but anyone attempting to 
judge between such contradictions is apt 
to be swayed by a political consideration: 
that falsification of losses would cause a 
public scandal in Britain, whereas the 
Germans are free to use their communiqués 
for propaganda purposes. 

The attack by the Italians on Egypt 
was an integral part of Axis strategy. Mus- 
solini’s move has been popularly supposed 
to coincide with German invasion of 
Britain, but it might equally well tie in 
with a German aerial war of attrition. Sev- 
eral factors make the Egyptian campaign 
similar to the assault on Britain. The 
desert, like the Channel, protects the 
country, and the British are faced with a 
numerically superior force with little pros- 
pect of improving their position in the 
near future. Another delaying factor is the 
close political connection of this cam- 
paign with events in the Balkans. Italy 
needs both bases in Greece and the com- 
plete immobilization of the French in 
Syria, but must proceed cautiously lest 
an explosion in the Balkans bring Turkey 
into the war and upset the Duce’s plans. 

Hence diplomacy is as important in this 
campaign as arms. As the invasion began 
Rome was full of hints that the Duce had 
persuaded Egypt to remain neutral, leaving 
the British to fend for themselves on Egyp- 
tian soil. But the dubious way in which 
the Italian effort started off—possibly ow- 
ing to the fact that Mussolini was watch- 
ing how the Germans came out in the Bat- 
tle for London—was shown by the serenity 
with which both the British and the 
Egyptian Embassy in London denied that 
there was any chance of Egypt’s defection, 
or that the Italians had made any serious 
try at an invasion. 


so Wide World radiophoto 
The British dropped ‘fire cards’ 
that roused Germans to anger... 


..- bombed Channel ports ... 
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Embattled Island 


Britain Steeled for Invasion, 
but Meanwhile Pounds at Nazis 


Britain’s tenseness last week was due as 
much to Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill’s frankness as it was to the pounding of 
the German bombers. In a radio speech on 
Sept. 11 the Prime Minister grimly an. 
nounced that all signs indicated Hitler was 
ready to launch the greatest of all his cam- 
paigns—the invasion of Britain. 

Letting the peril of the moment override 
considerations of secrecy, Churchill re- 
vealed that German preparations were far 
more advanced than the British public 
had realized. Hundreds of “self-propelled 
barges”—reported to be driven by plane 
propellers and fitted for carrying tanks— 
had been concentrated in French Channel 
ports and in Bay of Biscay harbors, he 
said. Merchant ships were moving into the 
Channel. Dutch, Belgian, German, and 
Norwegian ports were crammed with ship- 
ping. And on shore were “very large num- 
bers of German troops awaiting the order 
to go on board.” 

This was the dread signal for which 
Britain had been waiting ever since the 
collapse of France. At once countermeas- 
ures were launched to break up the Nazi 
attack before it started. Small warships 
ran inshore, attacked German convoys, 
bombarded harbors, and traded shells with 
the long-range guns the Nazis have 
mounted along the French coast. But the 
chief burden fell on the bombers of the 
Royal Air Force. 

British planes made a few spectacular 
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attacks on Berlin. They roused German 
anger but did little military damage; the 
raids were obviously designed to stiffen the 
morale of the London public. They also un- 
leashed a new weapon: leaflets with phos- 
phorus fillings that ignited when dried out 
and warmed. (Berlin also protested that 
the RAF was dropping Colorado beetles 
over Germany to ruin the potato crop. 
The British retort was that their planes 
had dropped no bugs, but that the Ger- 
man crop was already ruined by the 
vests.) All week, however, the RAF showed 
iss interest in reprisals on Berlin than in 
riking at other objectives to head off the 








invasion. 

The first of these comprised the ports of 
France, Belgium, and Holland—concentra- 
tion points for the first wave of German 
fotillas. Despite extremely heavy raids, the 
RAF itself did not claim that the Nazi 
preparations had been broken up. 

German harbors were the second ob- 
jectives. Hamburg, Bremen, and Wilhelms- 
haven suffered some of the worst attacks 
of the war. From them would come heavy 
naval escorts and possibly reinforcements 
for the invasion. 

Finally, the British bombed railway 
junctions in Western Germany and Bel- 
gium in an effort to damage the transport 
network over which the invaders would be 
supplied. 

The imminence of the invasion threat 
was made the more realistic by the in- 
creased violence in the tone of Nazi radio 
comment. The fall of Britain was depicted 
as imminent and London was challenged 
to surrender or become another Warsaw. 
And it was announced that Marshal von 
Brauchitsch, Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Army, had arrived in France and 
was inspecting German troops in Atlantic 
ports, while Reichsmarshal Géring was at 
the front directing the air war. (The Ger- 
mans said that the Marshal flew over Lon- 
don in a bomber on Sept. 15.) 


Attack 


For all their preparations the Germans 
still did not commit themselves to the 
final gamble of invasion. All they said was 
that they intended to win the “Battle of 
London.” And the second week of inten- 
sive bombings carried them appreciably 
forward toward this goal from the point 
of view of damage inflicted. 

The most tangible destruction was in 
residential sections. Most of this was in 
slum sections of the East End. Street after 
street was gutted, and more than 25,000 
persons were made homeless. The pressure 
of continuing attack made evacuation dif- 
ficult, and the threat of invasion also made 
it urgent to keep roads and railways clear 
for the transport of troops. 

The most telling damage, however, was 
that inflicted on the vital services of the 
city—subways, railways, communications, 
light, water, and gas. Complete tie-up of 
these facilities would mean that the Nazis 
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The King and Queen inspect a bomb crater at Buckingham Palace 


St. Paul’s Cathedral was saved from a time bomb 
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Wilkinson in The London Herald 

‘That’s right, darling. You tell him 

he’s naughty and you don’t like his 
silly air-raid warnings’ 


had gone a long way toward rendering 
London uninhabitable. So far the destruc- 
tion has been heavy but localized. Water 
and gas were cut in many bombed areas. 
Buses ran in only a hit or miss fashion, 
and a ferry service was started on the 
Thames to relieve the congestion. Sub- 
way service was also interrupted, al- 
though the railways all over the country 
claimed that they were carrying on with 
90 per cent efficiency. Telephones and 
telegraph still functioned, but the pub- 
lic was asked to use them only for urgent 
messages. 

One of the German objectives was to 
drive the King and the government out of 
the capital, thus striking a hard blow at 
British morale. The attacks on Bucking- 
ham Palace, Parliament, and Downing 
Street were made with that in view. The 
propaganda broadcasts from Berlin pre- 
dicted that this was about to happen, 
which drew indignant denials from the 
BBC, 

London developed a spectacular new de- 
fense against the night attacks. In the 
fourth big raid of the week the searchlights 
failed to flash on, but a roar went up from 
the anti-aircraft guns that made anything 
the city had heard previously seem feeble 
by comparison. Instead of trying to pick 
out targets with the light beam, sound 
detectors (see cover) were used to locate 
the direction from which the planes were 
coming, then all the guns cut loose to 
throw up a wall of shrapnel. The British 
were secretive about this new technique, 
but one reason for the change may have 
been the fact that pilots have developed 
skill at shooting down the searchlight 
beams. 

The barrage guided by sound detectors 
has been employed by the United States 
Army and by the Germans, but this was 
the first time it had been put to such in- 
tensive use. And it had three important 





effects: fewer raiders got through; ground 
casualties dropped from 400 in one night 
down to 100; and, although the pounding 
of the anti-aircraft guns made a greater 
din than the intermittent explosion of 
bombs, Londoners got a soothing effect 
from the sound of their own guns. 

Meanwhile, daylight raids went on at 
an irregular tempo. If they followed any 
pattern, the Germans didn’t reveal it and 
the British couldn’t detect it. Sometimes 
bombers came over singly or in small 
groups, and at long intervals. At other 
times they came in larger formations and 
almost continuously, as on Friday, when 
they kept the entire city paralyzed for 
four hours, 

Sunday’s sky was almost ideal for air 
warfare: by day, broken clouds for con- 
cealment and open patches for bombing; 
by night, a clear full moon. Londoners saw 
some spectacular fighting. One Dornier 
which had bombed Buckingham Palace 
was shot to pieces in the air and crashed 
near Victoria Station; a moment later 
the fighting RAF pilot who had shot it 
down bailed out himself, parachuted onto 
a roof, and slid down the drainpipe into 
the arms of two girls, both of whom he 
kissed joyously. 

On the whole, however, it rated as a 
quiet day for the city. And the reason was 
clear when the Air Ministry figures came 
out: far from loafing, the Germans had 
sent over between 500 and 600 planes; 
but few of them got as far as the capital, 
and fighters brought down 185 of them, 
the British claimed. It was the largest 
day’s bag of the war thus far, as the prev- 
ious high had been 180. Of the downed 
planes, 131 were bombers, costing some 
$13,000,000, and the death or capture of 
their crews meant the loss of at least 
450 valuable men to Géoring’s air force. 
The British admitted the loss of 25 
planes, all fighters, and of thirteen pilots. 
(The Germans said they had brought 
down 79 British planes and lost 43 of 
their own.) 





Rain of Bombs 


London Battered Hard by Raids 
but Populace Hangs on Grimly 


Warsaw refused to heed the Germans’ 
first demands for surrender and was razed 
to the ground. The French decided against 
defending Paris, and the city was cap- 
tured by the Nazis with little damage. 
Last week the Germans gave London the 
choice of dying like Warsaw or capitulat- 
ing like Paris. 

This offer came as the battle between 
the German Air Force and the huge cap- 
ital of the British Empire reached new 
peaks of terror and violence. Explosions 
tore at ancient buildings, historic churches, 
and new office buildings. But the real 
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struggle was between the raiders and th 
people who inhabited the city—from th. 
dukes to costermongers. It was a test by. 
tween bombs and the most fragile and yp. 
predictable of military qualities—morale. 


Royal Standard 


King George himself set the standard 
for his subjects. Beginning on Sept. 9, 
after every big raid he toured the areas 
of the East End that had suffered worst. 
Everywhere he went, workers and their 
families, many of them homeless an 
wounded, crowded round him. Repetitions 
of the old 1914-18 war cry “Are we down. 
hearted?” were answered by loud shouts 
of “No!” And once when somebody 
shouted: “You are a great king,” he re. 
plied: “You are a great people.” 

During the first of these visits he did not 
know that acid was acting on the oxidized 
plate of a big time bomb dropped a fey 
hours earlier in the grounds of his own 
home—Buckingham Palace. It exploded 
next day, digging a deep crater, wrecking 
the princesses’ swimming pool, and break- 
ing every window on the north side of the 
palace, a royal residence since 1837 when 
Victoria became Queen. 

Another raid two days later found the 
King and Queen at home, and they had 
to take shelter under the palace. Built in 
the form of a square around an open quad- 
rangle, with 40 acres of grounds, the pal- 
ace is a perfect target from the air. A Ger- 
man plane swooped down out of the clouds, 
unloaded six bombs, and sped off. One 
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London Daily Express 


‘Give the old boy another three 
minutes, then make a noise like a siren 
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bomb crashed into the royal chapel; two 
fell in the inner quadrangle, hitting a 
water main; the other three landed out- 
side. One of them, a time bomb, exploded 
next day leaving a gaping crater where in 
happier times crowds gather to watch the 
daily changing of the guard. And in a third 
attack on Sunday of this week, a bomb 
fell into the Queen’s private apartments 
without exploding. She and the King were 
away at the time, and the Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Margaret Rose have not been in 
London during the raids. 

Berlin broadcasts offered three explana- 
tions for the bombing of the palace: (1) 
that oil tanks were the objective; although 
the British said none were permitted in this 
section of London even in peacetime; (2) 
that the British had planted the time bomb 
to arouse sympathy for the King and 
Queen, and (3) that a British aviator had 
deliberately bombed the palace. 


Bombs and Baedeker 


London slum dwellers had borne the 
brunt of the first air raids, concentrated 
chiefly on the Thames-side docks and 
warehouses in the congested East End. 
Last week, however, the class distinction 
in bombing was less clearly marked. Al- 
most every section of the metropolis got 
its baptism. Bombs fell in the twisting old 
streets of the City (the financial district) 
and by the Bank of England; on newspa- 
per offices in Fleet Street; on the Law 
Courts in the Strand; on Somerset House, 
where wills and public records are kept, 
on the Thames Embankment; on South 
Africa House in Trafalgar Square; in Pic- 
cadilly and Regent Street, which was 
closed to traffic; in Berkeley Square and 
Bond Street in smart Mayfair; on the 
Rotten Row bridle path in Hyde Park; 
on Whitehall, seat of the government, and 
Downing Street, where the Prime Minister 
lives; in Westminster, Chelsea, and even 
in quiet Kensington and Chiswick. 

So many historic London landmarks 
were hit or threatened that it seemed al- 
most as if the Nazi raiders were thumb- 
ing Baedekers as they dropped their 
bombs. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren after the Great Fire of 1666 
and burial place of such British heroes as 
Nelson, Wellington, Jellicoe, and Beatty, 
is an even better target than Buckingham 
Palace. With the cross on its dome rising 
366 feet above the top of Ludgate Hill, 
the cathedral dominates London as the 
Capitol does Washington. On Sept. 9 fires 
caused by incendiary bombs raged around 
it. Then two days later a bomb barely 
missed St. Paul’s and tore a hole in the 
street just outside the main entrance with- 
out exploding. The area around the cathe- 
dral was closed, and suicide squads rushed 
precautions to minimize the effects of a 
possible later explosion, but this Sunday 
experts were able to remove the bomb. 
Seven other famous Wren churches in 
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The Air Warfare Over Britain 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The prime aim of Germany’s 
bombing offensive is to break the Brit- 
ish will to resist or, failing this, to 
weaken the morale and strength of the 
civil and military population to the 
point where it can less successfully op- 
pose a land invasion. 

Hence the objective of Hitler’s air 
force is the whole British national 
structure. That means directing the 
attack against the political, economic, 
and industrial centers of England, while 
ignoring such specific military installa- 
tions as air bases or anti-aircraft posi- 
tions unless they furnish sizable targets. 

And in this connection, the charges 
of ruthlessness against the airmen of 
both sides for bombing Berlin or Lon- 
don have no value any more in a true 
analysis of the importance of great 
metropolitan centers as military ob- 
jectives. Modern wars are waged by na- 
tions. The object of war is to bring 
peace through victory for your side. 


_ If this can be obtained by attack on 


the members of a civil community who 
are contributing directly or indirectly 
to the aid of the men with rifles at the 
front—then in air warfare such an ob- 
jective is truly military. 

One feature of the German air attack 
which has not received much comment 
is the way the Nazis endeavor to bring 
plane after plane to face the same 
anti-aircraft batteries defending an ob- 
jective. This tends to lessen the ac- 
curacy of the ground guns in that it 
causes dispersion of fire and presents 
the gunners with targets at variable 
ranges. Besides, it places the burden of 
defense on a reduced number of guns, 
thus causing heating of gun barrels, and 
overtaxing of gun crews through con- 
fusion and fatigue. 

The German geographical position 
for air operations has the outstanding 
advantage of dominating the land rim 
around two sides of Britain. But the 
greatest German advantage is in su- 
periority of numbers. The plane is a 
weapon which, to be effective, must be 
employed in large numbers with con- 
tinuity and frequency. Superiority of 
numbers insures the offensive, and this 
factor forces the Royal Air Force to a 
strategical defensive role. 


The British defense is basically 
the American system. It consists pri- 
marily of fighter planes whose purpose 


is to drive the enemy off his objective, 
backed up by gunfire from the ground. 
The latter is a coordinated system of 
anti-aircraft defense, so arranged that 
the maximum fire can be concentrated 
to cover the ground target which the 
gun unit is charged to protect. 

This defense includes three distinc- 
tive elements. First is the ground alert, 
consisting of designated planes and 
crews held ready to take the air upon 
signal from the warning interception 
net. The effectiveness of the intercep- 
tor depends on the timeliness of the 
warning signal, the specialized effi- 
ciency of the crew, and the climb and 
speed factors of the plane. 

Second is the air alert, ‘a group that, 
through a system of reliefs, keeps a cer- 
tain number of planes in the air, hov- 
ering around an aerial base, ready to 
pounce upon the invader. The third ele- 
ment of the aerial defense system is 
the patrol, which patrols areas and 
sweeps air lanes searching for enemy 
activities. And connected with this 
aerial defense net is an obstacle hitched 
to ground stations—the balloon barrage 
and its dangling cables. These inflated 
bags, unmanned, usually rise to some 
12,000 feet and offer, particularly at 
night and in bad weather, a mental 
hazard to enemy pilots. 

When all air defense fails, then anti- 
aircraft guns must be relied upon to 
destroy the bomber or deflect it from 
its mission. This ground defense is fre- 
quently underestimated and often mis- 
understood. The efficiency of anti-air- 
craft defense of any particular precision 
target must not be measured in terms 
of planes brought down but in the 
protection given to the guarded object. 

Perhaps the most outstanding re- 
corded example so far of efficiency of 
such defense occurred in the Spanish 
Civil War in the unit that protected 
the large Republican Army gun and 
munitions plant at Sagunto. Although 
the officer in charge told this observer 
that no enemy plane was ever shot 
down, the plant was never put out of 
action in some two years of bombing. 
When complimented upon this marked 
efficiency and asked for some explana- 
tion, the officer replied that the gun- 
ners’ accuracy and volume of fire had 
kept the enemy to positions and alti- 
tudes from which he could not bomb 
the objective effectively. 
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Nazi Strategy: Attacks on Land for Sea Control 


by Admiral WILLIAM V, PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


As far back as 1935, even though 
Britain and Germany then were lean- 
ing toward each other, Hitler foresaw 
that Britain might be in the opposite 
camp in case of war. So he adjusted his 
policy to fit contingencies as then en- 
visaged. This probably did not include 
invasion of Britain except as a dream, 
but it did contemplate a very deter- 
mined effort to weaken the element in 
which Britain was both weak and 
strong: the sea—she is strong in naval 
force, but weak in the fact that her 
very life depends upon a continuous line 
of supply to an island power not self- 
sufficient. 

In effect, the 1935 Naval agreement 
between the’ two powers permitted 
Germany a 35 per cent ratio of British 
naval strength but placed no restric- 
tion upon the size of air power. On the 
surface it looked then like a great con- 
cession to Britain. On the contrary, it 
now appears as a very astute move on 
the part of Germany. For the Germans 
well knew that time, tradition, and re- 
sources were all against them in a naval 
race, while in the development of the 
new weapon of air power, great strides 
could be made rapidly. 

Britain, steeped in the sea tradition, 
paid little heed to the new air arm, nor 
realized what a subtly dangerous weap- 
on of attack it might become should 
fate place it within close striking dis- 
tance of Britain’s shores. And these is- 
landers are now paying the penalty for 
not foreseeing that air power might 
render their trusted naval power rather 
helpless until overseas movements to 
invade actually started. 

When the war started, true to the 
original concept of what the proper air 
strategy should be, Germany started 
long-range air warfare against British 
sea power. This effort was made in 
conjunction with submarines and a 
well-conceived plan of mining opera- 
tions. It did not turn out successfully. 
Naval craft were hardly affected, and 
the dents made in the convoy system 
were insufficient to cause the British 
great hardships, or give them that same 
sense of imminent danger as_ the 
submarine campaign of the last war. 

So the German strategy has had to 
change as, inch by inch, success crowned 
each move on the Continent and Nazi 
air power crept closer to Britain’s 
shores. Then, invasion, formerly a 


dream, became a possibility. It was to 
take full advantage of this new situa- 
tion that German strategy was read- 
justed from that which had proven so 
successful when land power met land 
power in the war’s first months. 

As happened previously in the long- 
range air attacks, short-range strafing 
of British convoys was not an unquali- 
fied success. True, the sinkings of Brit- 
ish merchant craft crept up, but never 
reached the danger point, for, in addi- 
tion to her own, Britain had at her dis- 
posal the merchant fleets of the sub- 
jugated nations. 

Now German air power has turned 
from the sea to the land to find its 
principal targets, and is pounding at 
London according to the precepts of the 
total war. The objectives are on the 
ground, but, in reality, the struggle is 
one for mastery of a narrow strip of 
water. For unless the British Air Force 
and the internal life of the country can 
be crippled by the only weapon with 
which Germany can reach them—air 
power—then the Channel remains an 
impassable barrier. 


Furthermore, for broad reasons of 
strategy Hitler cannot afford to turn 
loose his full air strength against the 
target at the present moment. For one 
thing, he must keep a reserve for the 
final effort, if he does intend really to 
try to move an army across the Chan- 
nel. When that day comes, it is going 
to be a stupendous test of air power on 
one side against a numerically inferior 
air force and a greatly superior sea force 
on the other. And, if not invasion, then 
he must save strength for the long 
struggle of blockade. 

Nor are these the only reasons for 
making the present phase less than a 
full all-out attack. Germany, the hun- 
gry have-not of a year ago, now has 
precious conquests to guard. At the 
moment, the only powers which could 
possibly dispute German dominance on 
the Continent are Italy, an ally, and 
Russia, a supposed friend. But Russia 
has an air force of some 10,000 planes. 
And the Nazi Fiihrer doubtless hasn’t 
overlooked that it was the Prussians— 
who had been subservient to Napoleon 
much as the Russians are now subser- 
vient to.Germany—who turned up in- 
opportunely beside the British at Wa- 
terloo. 
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the City were damaged during the raids. 
Stained glass in Westminster Abbey’s win. 
dow of the Twelve Apostles, which looks 
down on the tomb of the Unknown War. 
rior, was shattered. And an incendiary 
bomb went through two floors of the 
House of Lords. 


Homes and Shelters 

By this week, Londoners were still show. 
ing few signs of cracking under their ordeal. 
For the most part, they seemed to be tak. 
ing the bombing as coolly as the King and 
Queen did. Bitterness against the Germans 
reached a new high, as was seen this Sun- 
day when an enemy airman had to bail out 
and got caught in overhead wires. As he 
dangled above a street a large crowd col- 
lected and shouted angrily until police and 
soldiers freed him and took him off. 

Under the constant raids a new under- 
ground life began in the British capital. 
The people started going into their shelters 
and deep subway stations at night before 
the raids opened up, taking bedding and 
food along. Early each morning, when the 
all-clear signal was given, the streets that 
had been deserted for hours suddenly came 
to life as the weary, red-eyed men, women, 
and children went off to work or back to 
their homes—if they still had homes to 
go to. 

One serious problem was the number 
of homeless East Enders who roamed the 
West End and other parts of the city. 
During a raid on the night of Sept. 14 a 
group of them forced their way into the 
cellar dining room under the Savoy Hotel 
and refused to leave until the bombers had 
been driven off. As police escorted them 
out, a man cried: “The workers’ day is 
coming!” Eric Sevareid, CBS commenta- 
tor, said he thought the incident was de- 
liberately staged by Communists, who had 
been condemning the government for not 
providing enough safe shelters for poorer 
districts. But the task of housing the home- 
less went slowly, and there were signs that 
the Germans had succeeded in stirring up 
some class feeling. And Sevareid also re- 
ported that in the district where he lived 
some well-to-do residents preferred to hud- 
dle on stairs and in doorways rather than 
go into the crowded public shelters. 


Points East 

Before the capitulation of Paris the 
French had often remarked that they 
could never retaliate properly for the 
bombing of their capital. To them Berlin 
seemed the newest, rawest, and least im- 
portant architecturally of great European 
capitals, particularly when compared with 
Paris or even with London. 

Despite the popular demand of Lon- 
doners for the bombing of Berlin, the 
RAF was in much the same position last 
week. Neither as a national treasure house 
nor as a military target did the German 
capital compare with London. Nonethe- 
less, on Sept. 11 the British gave Berlin 
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ts most exciting raid of the war and 
roused the Nazis to a new peak of in- 
dignation by showering bombs — mostly 
incendiaries—on the city’s most prominent 
districts. 

One fell on the Brandenburg Gate, at 
the top of Unter den Linden, through 
which German Armies have returned from 
defeat and victory. Others dug holes in the 
stately Linden itself and the Tiergarten, 
Berlin’s Central Park. One hit the Reich- 
stag building—the Nazis accused the Com- 
munists of firing the structure in the 1933 
election and were swept to power partly 
on that issue. None hit the pride of pres- 
ent-day Berlin: the severe new Chan- 
cellery, designed especially for Hitler. 





od 


War in Egypt 

The last invasion of Egypt occurred in 
1915 when the fanatical and puritanical 
Senussi tribes of Libya, under Turkish in- 
fluence, launched an attack on Egypt al- 
most denuded of troops by the Gallipoli 
campaign. The tribesmen threatened the 
Nile and were turned back only by large 
detachments of British troops. And ever 
since, the British have admitted the strate- 
gic excellence of the plan of campaign. 

Last week, after three months of pre- 
liminary air and naval actions, the Italians 
invaded Egypt. All indications pointed to 
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Routes for the Italian invasion of Egypt 


the fact that their motorized forces 
planned to follow in the camel tracks of 
the Senussi. One of these old trails has 
been turned into a highway along the 
Libyan coast, and the main Fascist force 
massed there. The objective was to drive 
directly along the coast to Alexandria. 

A second army was concentrated at the 
old Senussi stronghold, the Oasis of Jara- 
bub. From here the tribesmen in 1915 
had pushed past the Oasis of Siwa di- 
rectly east by way of Bahariya and south- 
east by way of Farafra, Dakhla, and 
Kharga—from where a railway leads 122 
miles to the Nile. 

The third Italian force was concentrated 
at Taheida—perhaps for a risky dash 
across 400 miles of desert to Wadi Halfa, 
the rail terminus of the Sudan. - 

On Sept. 14 the British admitted that 
the Italian force moving over the Libyan 
highway had crossed the Egyptian fron- 
tier and taken the villages of Sollum and 
Musaid. The single British company de- 
fending Sollum fell back before two entire 
Italian divisions, but left only a ruined 
village and destroyed water supplies. 

The communiqué issued in London 
classified this as another strategic retreat 
due to numerical inferiority. The Italians 
probably could muster 260,000 troops for 
an attack on Egypt and the Suez Canal, so 
long as they do not have to worry about 
French forces in North Africa. The British 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 


Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 


April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 


May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 


May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 


May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 


surrenders. 


June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 


June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 


June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 


June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 


June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. 


June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 


June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 


July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 


Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain; RAF bombs German 
and Italian objectives. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 


Sept. J—Britain gets 50 over-age de- 
stroyers in return for lease of six and gift 
of two naval and air base sites in West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


Sept. 6—Carol flees Rumania after 
yielding half of Transylvania to Huy- 
gary. His son, Prince Michael, becomes 
King and General Antonestu, dictator. 

Sept. 14—{tallans invade Egypt from 
Lihya. 

Sept. 15—Concentrated German air 
attack on London enters its second 
week; the British claim a record day’s 
bag of 185 enemy planes. 
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and Egyptians together number only 
about 100,000. Moreover, Egypt has been 
neutral, although the country severed dip- 
lomatic relations with Italy when the Duce 
came into the war, and British troops have 
used Egyptian bases in accordance with 
the military alliance of the two countries. 

The government at Cairo announced 
last month that it would declare war in 
case of an Italian attack. Nevertheless, 
the first step of invasion was preceded by 
an Italian diplomatic campaign to keep 
Egypt neutral (the idea being that the 
invasion was aimed only at the British) , 
which was aided by the strong Fifth Col- 
umn pressure existing at Cairo, stemming 
to a great extent from the 60,000 Italians 
who live in Egypt. 





Nazified Norway 


When the British and French forces 
were withdrawn from Norway last May, 
King Haakon escaped to London. Ever 
since then Hitler has tried to force the 
monarch from his throne. In July, a Nor- 
wegian Riksrad (National Council), act- 
ing on German orders, sent an ultimatum 
to Haakon demanding his abdication. The 
King replied that he would yield his crown 
only if his own people willed it. 

Last week the Nazi-dominated Nor- 
wegian Parliament declared Haakon “no 
longer able to function.” But it avoided 
actual dethronement by putting off until 
after the war the question of whether he 
will be allowed to return. A new govern- 
ment was likewise formed to supplant the 
regime of Premier Johan Nygaardsvold, 
also exiled in London. Ingolf Elster Chris- 
tensen, a 68-year-old former army cap- 
tain and Defense and Justice Minister, 
was named head of the government with 
the title “Regent Without Portfolio.” 
Joseph Terboven, Hitler’s commissioner 
for Norway, was the chief intermediary 
in arranging the new setup. 
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Nazified Rumania 


On Sept. 15 Gen. Ion Antonescu, the 
new Rumanian dictator, formed a totali- 
tarian Cabinet on an out-and-out Nazi 
model. He took the posts of Premier and 
Minister of National Defense, but seven 
other members of the government were 
Iron Guardists with their “Fiihrer,” Horia 
Sima, as Vice Premier. The Iron Guardists, 
formerly suppressed, became the only legal 
political party—although Antonescu him- 
self didn’t belong to it. 

Meanwhile, ex-King Carol’s divorced wife 
Queen Helen, was met by her 18-year-old 
son, King Michael, in the small border sta- 
tion of Jimbolia, where only a few days be- 
fore Iron Guardists had attempted to shoot 
Carol and Magda Lupescu. 

On her way from Florence, the Queen 
had stopped in Venice to see Carol’s only 
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British Combine 


Egyptian soldiers; few in number, but tough customers in desert war 


brother, Prince Nicholas. Carol read Nich- 
olas out of the Hohenzollern family three 
years ago because of his marriage to Mme. 
Jana Lucia Deletj, a commoner and di- 
vorcée, and he has been living in exile un- 
der the name of Nicholas Brana. Restora- 
tion to favor would mean that he becomes 
heir-presumptive to the Rumanian throne 
and can return soon to Bucharest. 


Blue Danube 


With Carol and Mme. Lupescu arriving 
in Spain from Switzerland for an indefinite 
stay, with Helen installed at Bucharest as 
the official Queen Mother, and with the 
Iron Guard on top politically, all might 
have been tranquil along the thoroughly 
Nazified Blue Danube except for one in- 
trusive element. It came from Moscow. 
Deputy Foreign Commissar Andrey Vi- 
shinsky summoned the German Ambassa- 
dor, Count Friedrich von der Schulenburg, 
to tell him that Russia now considered 
itself one of the guardians of the Danube. 

The excuse for this was a report that 
Germany planned to liquidate the Interna- 
tional Danube Commission, created by the 
Treaty of Versailles with Britain and 
France as powerful members. Russia ex- 
tended its frontier to the river by taking 
over Bessarabia from Rumania on June 
28, and Vishinsky informed Schulenburg 
that the Soviets must be included in any 
setup to replace the International Com- 
mission. The Germans seemed willing to 
agree, as an added payment to Stalin for 
supplies and peace in Eastern Europe. A 
Berlin spokesman said “there will be no 
particular difficulties as we fully appreciate 
Russia’s rights as a Danubian state.” 


Hitlerian Utopia 

Just two years ago, in August 1938, Dr. 
Robert Ley, head of the German Labor 
Front, announced a nationwide savings 
plan for purchase of the “People’s Auto,” 
the car which Hitler had promised to put 
in every German worker’s garage. Though 
the foundations of the factory had been 
laid only four months before, some 250,- 
000 wage earners began contributing 5 
marks ($2) weekly toward the car’s pur- 
chase price of $396, which later was raised 
to $467. When war began the Volksauto 
was one of the first casualties. Both the 
unfinished factory and the contributions 
were immediately turned over to war use. 

Last week, however, Ley promised a 
far grander slice of pie in the postwar 
sky. A ten-year plan to begin at the con- 
clusion of the war, it entails the division 
of wages into “free” and “tied” parts, the 
latter to be used only to purchase such 
things as the People’s Car, homes, and oth- 
er things which the government decides 
workers should have. Ley said that com- 
pulsory military and labor service will be 
abolished, working hours will be reduced, 
all workers will have a free week end from 
Saturday noon to Monday morning, and 
facilities will be provided for travel dur- 
ing the ten-day annual vacation. Ley 
added that he plans to build ten vacation 
resorts, with a capacity of 20,000 each, 
for the Strength Through Joy organiza- 
tion, and to build a Strength Through Joy 
hotel, with 2,400 beds, in every German 
city. 


{In Britain workers have an increased 
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amount of money to spend on consumer 

s at a time when the production of 
such goods is on the decrease because of 
the war. The 15 per cent rise in the cost 
of living at the beginning of the war 
caused Labor party leaders to put on the 
strongest higher-wage drive the country 
had seen in at least five years. As a re- 
sult, a total of more than £105,000,000 
($420,000,000) has been added to wage 
earnings. British economists are warning 
that there will be serious inflation if the 
government doesn’t take a hand to con- 
trol the rise of prices and wages. 






















Prince Purge 


Prince Filippo Doria-Pamphili, the head 
of an 800-year-old Roman family, was 
sent into political exile last week because 
he had spread defeatist talk about the 
war. Prince Doria, who is 54 years old and 
a permanent sufferer from spinal disease, 
had been outspoken in his Anglophile and 
anti-Fascist sentiments for a long time. 
His mother was an Englishwoman, Lady 
Emily Pelham-Clinton-Hope, and after the 
death of his first wife he married his 
English nurse, Gesina Mary Dykes, in 
spite of the objections of his family. 

During the Ethiopian war in 1935, Doria 
disobeved an order to fly the national flag 
on a Fascist holiday. Black Shirts stormed 
his palace in the Corso Umberto; police 
made him run up the flag and keep it 
there several months, and Mussolini 
changed the name of the Vicolo Doria, a 


street named for his family, to Via della 
Fede (Street of the Faith). 

Fascist officials didn’t reveal where the 
Prince had been sent, but Italian political 
exiles usually are confined to the bleak 
Lipari Islands or to some small village 
where the OVRA (secret police) can keep 
tab on them. 

Another son of an old Roman house, 
Prince Alessandro Torlonia, also was ques- 
tioned by the police about opinions of the 
war which he had expressed, but he was 
turned loose. Torlonia’s mother was the 
former Elsie Moore of New York, and 
in 1935 he married Princess Beatrice, a 
daughter of former King Alfonso of Spain. 

Prince Torlonia is 28 years old. One of 
his ancestors made a fortune as banker for 
Napoleon, and the villa where Mussolini 
lives belongs to the family. Unlike Prince 
Doria, Torlonia had no past political 
record, but the questioning of two such 
prominent Romans started reports of a 
wholesale purge of defeatists. The Fascists 
denied that any such thing was afoot. 





Blum Jailed 


The two party leaders who had joined 
to form France’s Popular Front govern- 
ment were reunited this week—but in 
“guarded residence” at Chateau de Cha- 
zeron to await trial before the Riom 
Supreme Court of Justice. The two were 
Edouard Daladier, Radical Socialist lead- 
er who was arrested two weeks ago, and 


Léon Blum, the Socialist leader. The Vichy 
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pendence. 





Wide World 
Anniversary: On Sept. 7 in Rio de Janeiro Brazilian, Uruguayan, 
and American sailors commemorated 118 years of Brazilian independence. 
Formerly a Portuguese colony, Brazil was the seat of government for the 
mother country when Napoleon drove Dom John from Lisbon. After the 
King returned to Europe, his son, Dom Pedro, proclaimed Brazilian inde- 
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government announced Blum’s arrest on 
Sept. 15. 

Rightist newspapers have been demand- 
ing Blum’s arrest, accusing him of under- 
mining French preparedness by cutting 
down industrial production and sowing 
class conflict through the 40-hour week 
and the strikes which were frequent during 
his two Premierships, from June 1936 to 
June 1937 and in March and April 1938. 

With Daladier and Blum at Chateau 
de Chazeron also were Paul Reynaud, 
Premier up to the eve of the French sur- 
render; Gen. Maurice Gamelin, supreme 
commander until the German invasion of 
Holland and Belgium, and Georges Man- 
del, Reynaud’s Minister of the Interior. 
Mandel, who wanted to continue the war, 
has been formally charged with plotting 
against the security of the state, but none 
of the others has yet been indicted. 





Sidelights of the War 


Newsweek’s Bucharest correspondent 
reported last week that since the abdica- 
tion of King Carol, German and American 
publishing representatives in Central Eu- 
rope have been offered at least fifteen 
manuscripts dealing with the life and in- 
fluence of his friend Mme. Magda Lupescu. 


{Italy obtained 1,600 tons of nickel for 
plane production from the retirement of 
1 and 2 lire coins, and expects to get 2,900 
more by calling in 20 and 50 centessimi. 


 London’s War Crook No. 1 is the brains 
of a ring which forges gasoline coupons, 
identity cards, and ration books on a wide 
scale. He has so far eluded Scotland Yard. 


“| The Italian newspaper I Messagero laid 
claim to one of the United States’ chief 
patriotic figures, Paul Revere, stating that 
this foe of the British was really Paolo 
Revere, born in Italy in 1735. According 
to the American record, Paul Revere, hard- 
riding patriot, skilled silversmith, and 
father of sixteen, was born in Boston in 
1735, the son of Apollos de Revoire, a sil- 
versmith of French Huguenot ancestry 
who anglicized his name “merely on ac- 
count that the bumpkins should pronounce 
it easier.” 


"As reward for untiring labors, Lord 
Woolton, British Minister of Food, granted 
ARP firemen and other workers an extra 
allowance of tea while on duty—one cup 
after the first hour and six cups every 24 
hours thereafter, with one-twelfth of an 
ounce of tea and one-tenth of an ounce of 
sugar for each cup. 


§ Arthur Menken, who mans an observa- 
tion post for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System at Dover, has found an avocation. 
In between air raids he cultivates a potato 
patch which he has planted in a nearby 
field. He expects to harvest his crop during 
the next week and return to London to 
cash in. 
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Youth Ready to Shoulder Arms 


in Our First Peacetime Draft 


Rich, Poor, Black, and White 
Subject to Service if 21 to 35; 


Fair Selection Is Assured 


Since the beginning of history, it has 
been the duty of all able-bodied men to 
fight in defense of the commonwealth. The 
Bible tells. (Numbers I) how Moses and 
Aaron registered and classified the Jews 
for war service. And, centuries later, An- 
glo-Saxon custom demanded that all males 
between 16 and 60 participate in battle on 


the ground that military service was an 
obligation of freedom. 

Such “all out” conscription has persisted 
down to modern times among some peo- 
ples. Thus Abyssinia, before the Italian 
invasion, issued this draft order: “Every- 
one will now be mobilized and all boys old 
enough to carry a spear will be sent to 
Addis Ababa. Married mer. will take their 
wives to carry food and cook. Those with- 
out wives will take women without hus- 
bands. Women with small babies . . . and 
those who cannot walk are exempt. Any- 
one found at home .. . will be hanged.” 


International 


This 1917 draft parade may soon play a return engagement 


New homes for a new army: erecting barracks at Fort Diz, N.J. 
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In highly civilized and mechanized na. 
tions, however, this obligation of all men to 
fight for the common welfare is tempered by 
the necessity of keeping some men at home 
(1) to supply food and the machinery of 
warfare to the soldiers or (2) to continue 
the support of dependents who otherwise 
would add to war’s confusion by becoming 
public charges. How best to work out this 
problem in the United States has occupied 
Army and Navy officers since the last war 
and by last week, when Congress passed 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, President Roosevelt had only to set 
in motion the machinery that has been 
abuilding for two decades. This he did on 
Sept. 16 by signing the conscription bill 
and proclaiming that “we must and will 
marshal our great potential strength to 
fend off war from our shores.” Still to be 
worked out, however, were many regula- 
tions covering details of raising an army 
of 1,200,000 and 800,000 reserves.* 

In accordance with the military plan, 
the first move was the President’s desig- 
nation of Oct. 16 as Registration Day. On 
that date, between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. all 
American men who have reached their 
21st birthday but not their 36th (except 
those already in the services and recent 
trainees) must register at the voting places 
in their neighborhoods, or wherever they 
happen to be if away from home. This will 
consist mainly in giving their names, ad- 
dresses, phone numbers, employers’ names, 
and the like to clerks, who will record the 
information on cards. About 16,500,000 
are expected to register. 

These registration cards then will be for- 
warded to local draft boards of three or 
more civilians to be appointed by the 
President on recommendation of state se- 
lective-service authorities who will coop- 
erate with a $10,000-a-year national selec- 
tive-service director to be appointed by 
the President. Each local board (6,500, 
or one for every 30,000 of population, 
are planned) will shuffle the registra- 
tion cards and place a serial number on 
each. Then, in Washington, a series of 
numbers from 1 to the highest serial num- 
ber issued by any board—about 3,000— 
will be placed in a glass bowl (probably 
the one used in 1917) and drawn out one 
by one in a public ceremony. The order in 
which the numbers are drawn determines 
the sequence in which the holders of the 
corresponding serial numbers in each dis- 
trict will be called up. 

Meanwhile, the local boards will be busy 
sending out questionnaires to all of thie 
registrants in their districts. These will 
deal chiefly with each man’s work, lis 
training, hobbies (which might prove use- 
ful) , family connections, dependents, etc. 
From the answers to the questionnaires, 
the local boards will decide whether to 





*Mobilization of the first contingent of 
60,500 National Guardsmen who will swell this 
army started this week, as 35,700 more were 
called out for Oct. 15. 
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Militant Femininity: 
Houston, Texas, women drill to fight 
possible parachute invaders while 
members of the Women Flyers of 
America learn piloting in anticipa- 


tion of noncombatant service. 
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place registrants in Class I, those available 
for immediate service; Class II, those de- 
ferred because of employment in essential 
jobs; Class III, those deferred because of 
dependents (this means all married men, 
the Army ruled, presumably even those 
who participated in the pre-draft wedding 
rush), and Class IV, those deferred be- 
cause induction is undesirable for obvious 
reasons such as physical unfitness. Since 
the boards must decide such ticklish ques- 
tions as what are essential jobs and who 
are dependents, appeal boards will be set 
up to review protested decisions. Legal and 
medical advisory groups will also be formed 
to aid the local boards and registrants. 


Induction 


Those in Class I then will be given phys- 
ical cxaminations to determine whether 
they fall in Class [A—those fit for the rig- 
ors of military service—or Class IB—those 
fit only for limited service. The percentage 
to he weeded out in this process, however, 
isnot expected to be large since the Army’s 
medical examination has been relaxed to 
permit acceptance of men who are deaf in 
sue ear, those who stand only 5 feet tall 
instead of 5 feet 4 inches, and persons 
weighing only 107 pounds instead of 120. 
In the end, the Army expects to have about 
5,000,000 young men ready for service. 

The next step is actual induction into 
the service. The basis for this will be quo- 
las set up for each state by the Washing- 
ton headquarters and broken down to the 
districts. Those called, according to num- 
ber, will be notified officially to report at 
some nearby concentration point, given 
transportation and meal allowances, and 
‘ent to training camps as close as practicable 





to their homes. In camp, they will be fed, 
sheltered, and clothed, paid $21 a month 
for the first four months, then raised auto- 
matically to $30 and trained intensively for 
a year (at a total cost of about $1,600,000,- 
000, which Congress has been asked to ap- 
propriate for the first twelve-month pe- 
riod). After their training, the draftees 
will be retired to the reserves, subject to 
call when needed. 

If the draft machinery works smoothly, 
the first 75,000 men will be inducted into 
the service in November. By Jan. 1, 400,000 
should be in training and on April 1 a sec- 
ond 400,000 will be inducted. And by next 
autumn, when the first group is finishing its 
hitch, the initial army of 1,200,000 will be 
available for service. 


Employers 

Although the main reason for selective 
service, as opposed to a slam-bang recruit- 
ing campaign, is to get the needed men 
with the least disturbance of the business 
and industrial machine, the draft will not 
be painless to employers. They are obliged 
to fill the vacancies as they occur (a big job 
for such young men’s industries as aviation 
and radio) with temporary help, and take 
back the ex-service men at the end of their 
training, providing their circumstances 
have not changed greatly in the meantime. 

Less important to most employers, but 
much more irksome, are the “draft indus- 
try” phases of the selective-service law. 
These give government a measure of con- 
trol over industry by providing that plants 
of noncooperating manufacturers may be 
taken over and operated on a rental basis, 
and that these operators may be fined $50,- 
000 and imprisoned for three years (draft 





evaders and those who aid them are liable 
to five years’ imprisonment and $10,000 


fines) . 
Significance-——— 


Since the conscription law limits the 
Army to 900,000 trainees a year, it is un- 
likely that America’s first peacetime draft 
will be anywhere near as severe as that 
during the war. Tendencies toward leniency 
are shown in the legal provision deferring 
the call of college students until the end 
of the school year and the Army ruling that 
no married men will be called in the first 
draft, indicating that dependency will be 
given the widest possible interpretation. 

But this does not mean that selective 
service will be any less fair than in war- 
time. Under the setup, the son of the manu- 
facturer is just as likely to be called as the 
son of the laborer. Thus it is difficult to 
understand how Congress and the Admini- 
stration figured the “draft industry” sec- 
tions make the law any more impartial. 

Aside from the primary purpose of selec- 
tive service—to raise an army—the con- 
scription law gives the government im- 
portant controls over the civilian popula- 
tion. One such control is the possibility 
of canceling deferments of registered civil- 
ians who might get out of line. Thus, in a 
walkout against an essential industry, a lo- 
cal draft board might decide that the 
strikers should no longer be in a deferred 
classification and induct some of them in- 
to the service. This is one reason for an- 
tagonism of many labor unions to con- 
scription—opposition which caused Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, for one, to criticize 
the American Newspaper Guild (CIO), 


of which she is a member. 
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Gist of the U.S. Conscription Law 


Must Recister: All male citizens— 
and all male aliens who have declared 
their intentions of becoming citizens— 
between the ages of 21 and 35 inclusive. 
They are liable for service in the land or 
naval services of the United States and 
must present themselves for registration 
at a time set by the President. 


Neep Nor Recister: Officers and 
men of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Federally recognized 
active National Guard, Officers Reserve 
Corps, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve; students at West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Coast Guard Acade- 
my; men serving with the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and Public Health 
Service, and foreign diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. Others excepted from regis- 
tration in peacetime, but not wartime, 
are: veterans of three years’ service in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Na- 
tional Guardsmen who have completed 
one year of Federal service and two 
more years’ active service in the Guard 
or Regular Army, active National 
Guardsmen who have completed six 
years’ service, men on the Officers Re- 
serve Corps eligible list for six years. 


Exemption From Service: Ministers 
of the Gospel and theological students 
are exempt from training (but not 
registration) , and conscientious objectors 
may be assigned to noncombatant service 
or to work of national importance under 
civilian direction. If local  selective- 
service boards determine that claims to 
conscientious objections are not valid, 
claimants are entitled to appeal. These 
cases may be taken up to a regional 
appeal board which in turn refers the 
matter to the Department of Justice for 
investigation and hearing. But the appeal 
boards are not obliged to follow the 
department’s recommendations. If, how- 
ever, the claims to such exemptions are 
sustained, the names of the objectors 
are placed on a local register and they 
are excused from combatant service. 


DererMeENts: The President is au- 
thorized to defer from training men 
whose employment in industry, agricul- 
ture, or other fields is found necessary 
to the maintenance of national health, 
safety, or interest. He may also defer 
men who have dependents, the physically 
unfit, and public officials such as the 
Vice President, state governors, national 
and state legislators. College students 
may be granted deferment until July 1, 
1941, to permit completion of the school 
year. None of these deferments shall 
continue, however, if, after they have 
been granted, an individual’s status 


changes, making him liable to immediate 
service. And no one can escape the draft 
by furnishing a substitute. 


EnuistMENT: Those liable to serve 
may enlist in the armed services if they 
wish before they are drafted. But the 
law specifically forbids the payment of 
bounties to induce enlistments. 


SeLection: The conscripts must be 
selected in an impartial manner, without 
regard for race or color, under rules 
prescribed by the President. Quotas for 
states and districts will be determined 
on the basis of the number available for 
immediate service. No more than 900,000 
may be trained in any one year, however, 
and Congress retained the further check 
on the President’s actions by providing 
that only the number of men for whom 
funds are specifically appropriated may 
be inducted into the service. In any 
event, men may not be drafted until 
adequate provision is made for shelter, 
sanitary facilities, water supplies, heat- 
ing, and medical care. And their service 
is restricted to the Western Hemisphere 
or United States territories elsewhere. 


Sratus or Drartees: Those who are 
inducted into the service will have the 
same status as regular Army men. They 
will receive the same allowances, pen- 
sions, disability and death compensa- 
tion (at present, six months’ pay), and 
have the same chance to qualify for 
promotion as if they had enlisted volun- 
tarily. In addition, they will be permitted 
to vote by absentee ballot (or in person 
if it doesn’t take more than one day’s 
leave) when the laws of their states 
permit absentee voting. 


Pay: During their year’s service, con- 
scripts will receive regular Army pay, 
starting at $21 a month and rising auto- 
matically after four months to $30 (the 
scale rises in case of promotion, of 
course). Besides the Army pay, draftees 
are permitted to accept any money their 
former employers wish to contribute. 


Civi1An Depts: Draftees who are in- 
debted for installment purchases may 
cancel their contracts by mutual agree- 
ment with the seller. But the seller may 
not repossess goods for nonpayment of 
installments during the time the con- 
script is in the military service. 


Future Stratus: When conscripts are 
mustered out after their year’s service, 
each will be given a medical examina- 
tion and a certificate showing what 
service has been performed and a record 
of proficiency. Then, for the next ten 
years, or until the draftee reaches the age 
of 45, he will be considered a member of 


my 


the Reserve subject to call as deemed 
necessary, unless he subsequently serves 
two years or more in the Army or Na- 
tional Guard in peacetime. 


Joss: Back in civilian life, any draftee 
who left a permanent job to go to camp 
has 40 days to apply for his former 
position. Unless the employer’s circum- 
stances have so changed that it is un- 
reasonable or impossible to do so, he is 
to restore the man to the job or a 
position of like status, seniority, and 
pay, and is forbidden to discharge him 
except for cause within a year. Drafied 
employes are to be considered on leave 
of absence for purposes of company in- 
surance and the like. But employers are 
specifically forbidden to replace any 
drafted employes with members of the 
Communist party or the German-Amer- 
ican Bund. 


Penatties: For evading the draft, 
aiding another to sidestep service, mak- 
ing false registration, classification, 
physical or mental examination, defer- 
ment, induction or enrollment, or con- 
spiring to interfere by force and violence 
with administration of the act, the law 
provides fines up to $10,000 and im- 
prisonment up to five years. In these 
matters, the civil courts will have juris- 
diction until a man is actually inducted 
into the service and becomes subject to 
trial by court-martial. Sections of the 
law covering rehiring will be enforced 
through Federal District Court orders. 





Macuinery: The President is au- } 
thorized to appoint a $10,000-a-year 
director of selective service and set up 
a national draft headquarters. Upon 
recommendation of state governors, he 
will also appoint local boards of three 
or more civilians to administer the draft 
in local areas, and appeals boards. Ap- 
pointment to these boards does not 
lessen eligibility of members for service 
under the law. 


InpustriAL Conscription: A manu- 
facturer is obliged to accept and ex- 
ecute on fair and just terms orders for 
materials needed by the Navy and War 
Departments when called upon to do 
so by the President. Such orders must 
be given precedence over other business. 
If a manufacturer refuses to comply 
with this, he may be fined $50,000 and 
imprisoned three years. In addition, the 
government is empowered to take over 
his plant and operate it, paying whatever 
rental it considers fair and just. 


Term: The act will remain in force 
until May 15, 1945, unless amended or 


repealed by future sessions of Congress. 
—_ 
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Two-Ocean Armada 


But Biggest Navy for Nation 
Is Still About Five Years Away 


1940 








Sitting in a Honolulu hotel room on 
Sept. 13 after a five-day inspection of fleet 
maneuvers in the Pacific, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox eyed the array of warships in 
Pearl Harbor and called the American 
Navy “the most powerful . . . and most 
effective” in the world. The next day, in 
Washington, the government laid down a 
new naval policy for the United States 
calling for organization and maintenance 
of the Navy “for major operations in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific’—a two-ocean 
armada in peace or war. 

The two-ocean fleet, potentially the big- 
gest the world has ever seen, had already 
moved toward reality when the Navy De- 
partment on Sept. 9 placed its record- 
breaking order for 200 fighting ships 
(NewswEEK, Sept. 16)—all that are 
needed to bring the fleet to its full sched- 
uled strength of 689 ships. Of the new 
ships, seven battleships, seventeen destroy- 
ers, and eight submarines will be built in 
eight navy yards and the remainder by 
Bethlehem Steel (four aircraft carriers, 
ten cruisers, 34 destroyers) and eight other 
private builders, four of them newcomers 
in the field. 

Before the first keels for the new ships 
are laid in the next six months, however, 
large quantities of material must be as- 
sembled, final designs polished off, and 
necessary expansion of building facilities 
carried out. Then, with completion of the 
program in four to five years, the fleet 
would stack up as follows: 


Barttesuips: Now in commission: fif- 
teen old ships completed between 1912 and 
1923, ranging in size from 26,100 to 33,400 
tons and including only three armed with 
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16-inch guns. Now building: six 35,000- 
tonners to be armed with nine 16-inch guns 
(the first two of these were launched in 
June), and four 45,000-tonners. The sev- 
en new $100,000,000 dreadnoughts just 
ordered, raising the potential battle fleet 
to 32, have an authorized total tonnage of 
385,000, averaging 55,000 apiece. However, 
Chairman Vinson of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee said last week that these 
ships would be of 45,000 tons. Designs are 
secret, but 16-inch guns are probable, as 
well as great emphasis on anti-aircraft guns 
and heavier deck armor to withstand 


bombing. 


Arrcrart Carriers: In commission: six 
—all completed since 1934 except the Lex- 
ington and Saratoga (1927). Building: 
five, including the 19,900-ton Hornet laid 
down last year. New contracts for eight 
25,000-ton ships, to cost about $57,000,000 
each, will increase the carrier fleet to nine- 
teen. 


Crutsers: In commission: 37, the larg- 
est displacing 10,000 tons and all but ten 
completed since 1930. Building: 21. New- 
ly ordered: 27, to cost $30,000,000 each and 
expand the cruiser fleet to 85. The new 
ships, with an authorized total tonnage of 
420,000, will include heavy cruisers of be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 tons. 


Destrorers: In commission: 198, in- 
cluding the 37-knot 1,630-ton Kearny com- 
missioned at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
N.Y., last week. Building: 55. To bring 
the destroyer fleet to 368, contracts have 
been awarded for 115 more, to cost $8,- 
100,000 and displace about 2,100 tons 
apiece. Newcomers in the building field: 
Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., Seattle 
(twenty); Consolidated Steel Corp., Ltd., 
Orange, Texas (twelve); Gulf Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Chickasaw, Ala. (four). 


SuBMARINES: In commission: 103. 
Building: 39. Newly ordered: 43 (raising 





Wide World 
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the potential submarine fleet to 185), 
to cost $6,000,000 and average 1,500 


tons each. New submarine © builder: 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis. (ten). 





Orders for Arms 


As a result of the release of funds con- 
tained in the $5,251 ,486,292- Supplemental 
Defense Bill enacted on Sept. 9 (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 16), rearmament last week 
went into its biggest spurt since the 
inauguration of the program last spring. 

The most important move was the dis- 
patch of War Department “speedup” let- 
ters to 21 aviation manufacturers instruct- 
ing them to start tooling up for $1,251,- 
000,000 of assured contracts (calling for 
14,394 Army planes, 28,282 engines, and 
an undisclosed number of propellers) . 

In addition, the War Department award- 
ed $509,674,885 of actual contracts, includ- 
ing $239,598,126 on Monday of this week 
alone. That brought the department 
awards since July 1 to above $1,583,000,000 
—a total including contracts for all but 95 
of the 4,247 planes authorized in original 
1940-41 appropriations, as well as 2,600 of 
those authorized in the Supplemental Bill. 
Among the awards were: 


“ An $81,398,872 contract to the General 
Motors Corp. under which the company 
will spend $20,000,000 in equipping four 
of its plants (at Dayton, Ohio; Flint and 
Saginaw, Mich., and Syracuse, N. Y.) to 
produce machine guns worth $61,398,872 
—a price which the company has agreed 
to reduce should quantity production 
make this possible. (A similar contract 
providing $17,600,000 for equipment to 
produce machine guns at a price to be an- 
nounced later was awarded on Sept. 7 to 
the Savage Arms Co. of Utica, N. Y.) 


“ A $62,448,000 contract to the Packard 
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Two-ocean defense: the Kearny was commissioned as navy building program got under way 
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Colonel Ayres on the Progress of Defense 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Cal. Leonard P. Ayres is unques- 
tionably and quite properly the most 
widely quoted, the best-known, and 
probably the most original of our com- 
mercial-bank economists. Under his di- 
rection the Cleveland Trust Co. pub- 
lishes a monthly letter on business con- 
ditions which has a nationwide circu- 
lation, and every year at Christmas 
time he gets the headlines by his clear- 
cut, dogmatic predictions for the fol- 
lowing year. He is, in brief, not only an 
economist who is highly regarded for 
his ability of analysis, but as well he 
has an exceptional facility for getting 
his views into a form which makes 
news. And never has this been better 
exemplified than in a special pamphlet 
just issued by his bank—the same con- 
clusions also are carried in his Septem- 
ber letter—on the progress of our na- 
tional defense program. 

The broad conclusion stated by him, 
as everyone who follows such topics in 
the newspapers already knows, is that 
our present defense program has moved 
forward only 1/28 as fast as the pre- 
paredness program in 1917. That is real 
drama in statistics. Nothing could be 
easier to remember and quote in sup- 
port of the thesis that our defense pro- 
gram has bogged down. But any such 
use of this comparison would be un- 
fortunate. 


Colonel Ayres arrives at his con- 
clusion by making two assumptions. 
First, he assumes that the best avail- 
able measure Of the progress of defense 
ig the rate of spending by the United 
States Treasury; secondly, he assumes 
that the average monthiy expenditures 
of the Army in the first quarters of 
1917 and 1940 were normal and in con- 
sequence that in both instances the 
speed at which the programs move is 
indicated by the increase of spending 
over these base periods. 

If these two assumptions of Colonel 
Ayres are not valid, his conclusion of 
course is unwarranted. With this in 
mind consider the following: 

1—In 1917 we actually declared war 
on April 6 and thereafter worked at 
preparedness just as hard as we could. 
This year we did not as a nation be- 
come really seriously aroused about de- 
fense until at least the German in- 
vasion of the Low Countries on May 
10, and probably it would be more ac- 
curate to say not until the defeat of 


France. It must be one of these later 
dates, thus, that is used as the start of 
the comparison, not, as Colonel Ayres 
does, the invasion of Denmark and 
Norway on April 9. This is a fundamen- 
tal point because of the difference one 
month can make in getting money ac- 
tually flowing out of the Treasury for 
defense purposes. This is well shown by 
Colonel Ayres’ own figures. Using the 
monthly average of the first quarter of 
1917 as equal to 100, the increase by 
July was only 487 per cent, but by 
August it had jumped to 1,459 per 
cent. 

2—In 1917 when we entered the war 
and started the defense program the 
war had been going on for more than 
two and a half years and American 
industry was, because of foreign orders, 
already a large producer of war 
materials. That is, our industry was 
already “tooled up” in considerable 
measure. This time we had to start 
from scratch and go through this 
“tooling up” process before goods could 
start to be delivered and thus show 
up in the expenditures of the gov- 
ernment. 

38—In 1917 the average monthly 
Army expenditure of this country dur- 
ing the first quarter was only about 
$16,000,000. In the first quarter of this 
year the average was close to $60,000,- 
000, Percentage-wise that difference is 
important. Add five cents to a dime and 
the increase is 50 per cent; add it to a 
dollar and the increase is only 5 per 
cent. 


Make adequate allowance for 
these facts and it is clear that such a 
strong blanket condemnation of the 
progress of our defense program as 
Colonel Ayres gives is unjustified. Of 
course the program has not gone as 
rapidly as desirable or as would have 
been possible under better conditions. 
From the start it has been handicapped 
by needless stupidity and confusion, 
such as the insistence of the Adminis- 
tration that provision for more rapid 
amortization of plants and equipment 
used for defense purposes be tied up 
with the Excess Profits Bill instead of 
being handled separately and settled 
immediately. But in spite of these diffi- 
culties the program is moving forward 
—moving forward on the whole re- 
markably well, even when compared 
with the 1917 effort. 
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Motor Co. of Detroit for Rolls-Royce ayi- 
ation engines. (This week Britain ordered 
6,000 similar engines from Packard for 
$125,000,000) . 


{ A $36,319,472 order to the Curtiss. 
Wright Corp. for production of 540 pur- 
suit planes at its Buffalo factory and 196 
training and cargo transport planes. 


{ A $19,896,668 award to the Bell Air- 
craft Corp. of Buffalo, for an unspecified 
number (believed to be 550) of Airacobra 
fighters. 


{ A $56,499,924 contract to the Republic 
Aviation Corp. of Farmingdale, N. Y., for 
an undisclosed number of pursuit ships. 


§ Contracts totaling $160,284,227 for an 
undisclosed number of fighting and train- 
ing planes from the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore; the Boeing Airplane Co. 
(Wichita, Kan., and Seattle Divisions): 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Glendale, Calif., 
and the Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 





Defense Week 


Tax Bu: Drastically revising the brain- 
teasing Excess-Profits Tax and Amortiza- 
tion Bill previously passed by the House, 
the Senate Finance Committee reported a 
new version to the Senate on Sept. 11. 
This contained numerous changes designed 
to simplify the measure, but Senator 
Vandenberg nevertheless asserted during 
debate that it was still an “imponderable 
mess” and unlikely to achieve anything 
other than to “step up the sale of aspirin.” 
This week, the Senate resumed debate on 
the bill under a rule forbidding any sena- 
tor from speaking more than once or longer 
than 30 minutes on the bill or on any 
amendment that might be offered. 


Muurary Eyes: To supply our soldiers 
and sailors with the artificial eyes—peri- 
scopes, range finders, bomb sights, aerial 
lenses, etc—that will help them find an 
enemy, the Army and Navy rely chiefly 
on the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y., biggest producers of the 
flawless optical glass necessary for these 
instruments. For a steady supply of trained 
craftsmen, Bausch & Lomb, in turn, rely 
on the University of Rochester’s Institute 
of Optics. Only school of its kind in Ameri- 
ca, the institute last week began its elev- 
enth season with 39 students and pros- 
pects for a record demand for graduates 
(Bausch & Lomb expect military orders to 
treble their production). In addition, 
NeEwsweEEX learned, institute scientists are 
working on a secret assignment from Wash- 
ington officials to perfect pilot training. 
This aims at the designing of two syn- 
chronized movie cameras that will photo- 
graph an aviator’s split-second eye and 
body movements, thereby disclosing for 
the first time exactly how man reacts to. 
flight. 
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Blockade of Exports Piles Up 
Record Crop Surplus in U.S. 


And Heavier Loan Demand 
May Find U. S. Holding the Bag 


for the Western Hemisphere 


Exports of wheat from the United States 
during July, the first month of the new 
crop year, amounted to 3,686,000 bushels, 
as compared with 7,270,000 bushels in 
July a year ago and 12,764,000 in the same 
month in 1938. Meanwhile, our shipments 
ff cotton for the first six weeks of the new 
eason, Which began Aug. 1, were only 
79,610 bales, against 435,896 in the same 
period last year. These sharp declines, con- 
tinuing a trend under way since the war, 
provide a somber background for what 
might be cheerful news in other times— 
the sharp improvement in crop prospects, 
resulting from favorable August weather, 
reported last week by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The department forecast a 1940 cotton 
cop of 12,772,000 bales, an increase of 
1,343,000 over its Aug. 1 estimate. Since 
the carry-over from the old crop on Aug. 
1 was 10,596,000 bales—and with exports 
and domestic consumption unlikely to 
absorb much more than 10,000,000 bales— 
we may, as a result of the larger output, 
end the season next July with stocks even 
larger than the all-time record of 13,000,- 
00 bales in 1939 (see chart). 

In addition, the spring-wheat-crop esti- 
mate has been raised by 23,000,000 bush- 
es over the August figure, and the com- 
bined spring and winter harvests set at 
183,560,000 bushels. Since these totals are 
more than enough for home consumption 
and probable exports, the surplus will 
doubtless rise from the 284,000,000 figure 
of last July 1 to more than 300,000,000 
bushels by next July (the previous high— 
in 1933—was only 360,000,000 bushels) . 

The department also raised its corn-crop 
forecast by 49,000,000 bushels to 2,297,- 
186,000, about a normal crop. However, we 
will start the new season on Oct. 1 with an 
il-time peak carry-over of 600,000,000 
bushels from the huge 1939 harvest. Hay, 
forage, bean, soybean, and peanut crops 
are also expected to set new marks, while 
the flaxseed yield will be the second high- 
est on record. 

To complicate the grain picture further, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics last 
week predicted that the Canadian wheat 
yield this year would reach 561,000,000 
bushels, only slightly below the produc- 
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tion high of 1928. As Canada entered the 
new crop year with record stocks of about 
300,000,000 bushels, she will have, after 
domestic consumption, more than 770,000,- 
000 bushels available for export and carry- 
over, and her recent exports have averaged 
only about 200,000,000 a year. 

Furthermore, through crop loans, the 
governments in both the United States and 
Canada will literally hold the bag on these 
great surpluses. From two to four million 
bales of the 1940 United States cotton 
crop will go under Federal loan, to be 
added to the 2,049,000 bales held against 
1938 and 1939 loans and the 6,500,000 
taken over from earlier grants. As a result, 
the government’s own share of the carry- 
over next July will at least equal the total 
crop in 1939 (11,800,000 bales) . 

Adding to this burden, more than 121,- 
000,000 bushels of our 1940 wheat crop 
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have already been borrowed upon, and 
the total may even exceed 200,000,000 
bushels—two-thirds of the expected sur- 
plus. As for corn, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. now has loans outstanding on nearly 
400,000,000 bushels and will probably soon 
announce a lending plan for the 1940 crop. 

The Dominion government—hard- 
pressed to find storage facilities for the big 
harvest, since the country can convenient- 


ly handle only about 430,000,000 bushels 
—is working out a system of payment to 
encourage Canadian farmers to store wheat 
on their farms, and will doubtless wind up 
the current season owning most of the 
excess of more than 500,000,000 bushels. 

Despite the fact that all these surpluses 
indicated a heavy domestic demand in 
both Canada and the United States for 
crop loans, the Senate last week passed the 
measure authorizing the Export-Import 
Bank to extend $500,000,000 in loans to 
Western Hemisphere countries—which can 
be used to keep crop surpluses off the 
market. This bill now goes to conference, 
since the Senate version retained the Neu- 
trality Act ban on loans to Canada, which 
the House repealed (Newsweek, Sept. 2) . 

Federal officials are cagey about dis- 
cussing the type of loans to be made under 
the new law, but trade developments in- 
dicate that corn, cotton, meat, and wheat 
may be among the commodities offered 
as collateral. Thus, Argentina has almost 
300,000,000 bushels of corn available for 
export and faces serious losses on its loan 
program unless export prices improve soon. 
Moreover, Britain is asking her for a huge 
credit to finance purchases of meats and 
cereals. Exports of cotton from Brazil re- 
cently have been less than half of the pre- 
ceding year’s, though its crop was close 
to the 1938 record and Peruvian exports of 
the fiber have also declined. 


Significance 


So long as the British blockade shuts 
the Western Hemisphere off from its prin- 
cipal markets, there is simply no prospect 
of moving the huge surpluses now ac- 
cumulating. And because growers have 
been educated to expect price-pegging 
loans, our Commodity Credit Corp. will 
probably use up most of its $925,000,000 
Jending margin (it already has $437,000,- 
000 outstanding loans) , while Canada and 
Argentina will strain their resources to 
satisfy farmers’ demands. Meanwhile, de- 
spite seven years of acreage curtailment, 
our stocks of grain and cotton will be 
about where they were before the AAA. 

The authorization of Export-Import 
Bank lending in face of this situation once 
again illustrates the fundamental weakness 
of price-pegging operations—that by ac- 
cumulating troublesome surpluses in 
normal times they create a demand for 
still greater lending during an acute emer- 
gency. One of the telling arguments for 
Latin-American loans—in addition to the 
contention that Latin-America must be 
kept out of the Nazis’ orbit—was that, 
without such assistance, those nations 
might be forced to dump their crops, de- 
pressing world prices and causing a huge 
loss on our own crop loans. 

The failure of Canada to restrict crops 
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under its loan plan, provides a striking 
warning that we must insist on curtail- 
ment as a condition of hemisphere lend- 
ing. 





Security Flow 


Although security markets were sagging 
because of the intensified bombing raids, 
investment bankers last week disposed of 
the largest volume of new security issues 
since Germany invaded the Low Countries. 
And, equally remarkable, while most of 
the flotations involved new money for 
plant expansions, only one, a $15,000,000 
Dow Chemical debenture flotation, re- 
sulted directly from the national defense 
program. 

Dow will use the proceeds of this sale, 
together with the funds obtained from the 
103,199 shares of common it is offering 
stockholders at $100 a share, to redeem a 
$5,000,000 debenture issue and to increase 
facilities for producing chemicals, plastics, 
and magnesium. Biggest item in its expan- 
sion program, of course, is the huge plant 
under construction near Freeport, Texas, 
for the extraction of magnesium from the 
ocean (Newsweek, Aug. 19). 

Through a syndicate headed by Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., the United Biscuit Co. 
of America, third largest maker of cookies 
and crackers, sold a $2,550,000 preferred- 
stock issue—partly to finance a new bak- 
ery in the Cincinnati region. The United 
States Plywood Corp. (Newsweek, Sept. 
16) sold 50,000 shares of common, and 
Mid-West Refineries, Inc., of Alma, Mich., 
marketed 35,000 shares of preferred 
through J. G. White & Co., Inc., to raise 
$718,750. The Houston Natural Gas Corp. 
floated a $3,500,000 debenture issue, for 
refunding, through Mackubin, Legg & Co. 

But the biggest issue, next to Dow’s, 
was the $6,000,000 debenture flotation 
sold by the Western Auto Supply Co. 
through a syndicate headed by Merrill 
Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. Western 
will use the proceeds to pay off $3,000,000 
in bank loans and to open new stores and 
build up inventories. Organized in Kansas 
City in 1914, the chain was operating 164 
stores by 1935 and the total had grown to 
249, located in 31 states east of the Rock- 
ies, on June 30. Another vital factor ac- 
counting for its big sales gains—from $19,- 
217,354 in 1935 to $45,302,174 last year— 
was its wholesale business with its “asso- 
ciate stores,” privately owned units now 
numbering 1,570 which use the Western 
emblem and sell Western’s brands of auto 
supplies, bicycles, radios, ete. 


q A far larger expansion program was pro- 
jected last week by still another consumer- 
goods concern. On an extended tour of the 
company’s plants, directors of the Con- 
tinental Can Co. Inc., led by Carle C. 
Conway, chairman, paused at Chicago to 
announce a $25,000,000 plant expansion 





Conway of Continental Can 


and improvement program for the next 
three years. Some of the funds were ex- 
pected to go into Continental’s new paper- 
container and cap and seal lines. 





Rayon for Carpets 


Wartime Curb on Wool Imports 
Starts Mixture Trend in U.S. 


Although the United States produces 
more than 400,000,000 pounds of wool an- 
nually, the domestic crop is too fine for use 
in carpets. Hence we are dependent for 
carpet wool on imports from China, Egypt, 
Syria, India, Argentina, Scotland, and 
other countries where sheep grow long, 
coarse fleeces as protection against extreme 
heat and cold. 


The war, naturally, has interfered with | 
these sources of supply. Embargoes on ex- | 
ports by British producers, emergency 7 
taxes and government price pegging 
abroad, the closing of shipping lanes, high- ) 
er freight and insurance rates—all have 
combined to raise carpet-wool prices by 
more than 40 per cent in the past year. _ 

Faced with this situation, the industry 
recent months has been taking steps to ; 
conserve the supply of its raw material by i 
making room-sized carpets of wool mixed } 
with other materials. (Small scatter rugs : 
of cotton and rayon have been used for 4 P 
long time.) A step in this direction ot b 
curred last January with introduction by 
the Firth Carpet Co. of its Windblown line, C 
made mostly of rayon with an unrevealed b 
proportion of wool and selling in the 
medium-price range. This proved so suc q 
cessful that the company followed it up 2 Of 


wv 


July with another wool and rayon col 
bination, the Pompadour. 

Meanwhile, the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., largest in the industry, this summe 


| 
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announced for fall delivery its low-priced 
Suffield rug, woven of equal parts of wool 
and rayon. And last week the Mohawk A 
Carpet Mills heralded a new fabric for 


floor coverings, also in the low-price range, 


consisting of not less than 50 per cent wool 
and the remainder of an unannounced | \ OF V00 MULA MACHINE 
“combination” material. Several other | & 











manufacturers have long been experiment- 
ing with non-wool lines and at least two 
are planning to offer them on the market in 
the near future. 


Significance 


Because of large raw-material inventories 
built up before the war, retail prices of 
carpets have risen by only 10 to 15 per 
cent during the past year. Adoption of 
synthetic fibers by the industry, if em- 
braced on a large scale, would lessen the 
need for additional price increases that 
might otherwise be forced by the continu- 
ing tight wool situation. 





m Laboratory tests have shown the new 

rayon blends to have satisfactory durabil- 
e next ity for floor coverings, besides imparting a 
ere eX- luster and beauty often lacking in conven- 
paper- tional fabrics. Nevertheless, a goodly fac- 


tion in the industry remains convinced that 
wool is the ideal carpet material and will 
not easily give up its place, especially in 
the higher priced lines. 
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WARN YOU 


The fungi that cause painful Athlete’s Foot 

grow twice as fast when they feed on stale per- 

spiration and dead skin. Then, when cracks 

appear between the toes, they strike—through 

those cracks—and spread quickly. It’s Athlete’s 

Foot! Look between your toes tonight! Don’t 

take chances. At the first sign of a crack, 

drench the entire foot with Absorbine Jr., full 

strength, night and morning. 

1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. It kills the 
Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 

2. it dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 
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4. it soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. Wt relieves itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 

Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 min- 
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ing with the fermentation of whey, a by- 
product in the manufacture of cheese. A 
quart of whey, with only yeast and sugar 
added under a special process, makes a 
quart of wine, either sauterne or sherry 
type, containing 15 per cent alcohol by 
volume. However, the company has no 
immediate plans for marketing the prod- 
uct. 


{The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. re- 
vealed that one of the largest known de- 
posits of calcite or Iceland spar, a mineral 
essential to the manufacture of certain 
optical instruments, has been found in 
New Mexico. Hitherto this country’s sup- 
ply had to be imported from Iceland, 
Spain, and South Africa. 





Labor Notes 


Conviction: George Scalise, president 
of the Building Service Employes Inter- 
national Union (AFL) until his indict- 
ment last April for stealing the union’s 
funds (Newsweek, May 6), was con- 
victed by a jury in New York. Held guilty 
on four counts of forgery, for falsifying 
union fiscal records, and on one count of 
grand larceny (the jury couldn’t agree on 
five other grand-larceny counts), the ex- 
union leader faces a possible maximum sen- 
tence of 30 years. This could be doubled, 
however, if Judge Jacob Gould Schurman 
Jr. decides that Scalise’s conviction as a 
white-slaver years ago makes him a second 
offender under New York law. Sentence 
will be pronounced Sept. 27, but, mean- 
while, Scalise’s attorney plans to appeal 
the verdict. 


Convicted: George Scalise 
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Thomas H. MclInnerney eyes 
the wine made from milk 


Teamsters: The annual convention of 
the largest AFL union took action to ex- 
pel racketeers from within its ranks. Dele- 
gates representing the 500,000 members of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers 
changed their constitution to empower the 
president, Daniel J. Tobin, to remove dis- 
honest officials of local unions and replace 
them with trustees. They also voted to 
drop “stablemen” from the international’s 
name, substituting “warehousemen,” with 
appropriately enlarged jurisdiction. This 
change may bring them into conflict with 
Harry Bridges’ CIO longshoremen and 
warehousemen’s union. The convention 
also raised the salaries of Tobin and 
the union’s secretary-treasurer (Thomas 
Hughes) from $20,000 to $30,000 each, 
and listened to President Roosevelt’s first 
“political” address of the campaign (see 
page 16). 





Traffic Omnibus 


In December 1938, a six-man committee 
appointed by President Roosevelt, com- 
posed of railway management and union 
officials, submitted a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the solution of the nation’s trans- 
portation problem (Newsweek, Jan. 2, 
1939). Bills embodying most of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations were promptly 
introduced in Congress. But not until last 
week, almost two years later, did the Sen- 
ate approve the conference report on the 
legislation, known as the Wheeler-Lea Om- 
nibus Transportation Bill, and send it to 
the White House for the President’s signa- 
ture. 

The chief provisions of the measure, as 
finally passed, were: (1) all water car- 
riers, except those in transoceanic serv ice 
and Great Lakes vessels which transport 
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commodities in bulk, are brought under 
the rate regulation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; (2) the RFC’s lend- 
ing powers are broadened so as to help 
the railroads buy back their own bonds to 
reduce fixed charges; (3) the roads are 
encouraged to submit their own consolida- 
tion proposals, instead of following an 
ICC “official plan,” with the proviso that 
workers displaced by mergers shall be 
taken care of for four years; (4) reduced 
freight rates to the government under the 
land-grant statutes are ended for Army and 
Navy traffic; and (5) a temporary three- 
man board is established to investigate 
the relative economy of competing forms 
of transport and the extent, if any, to 
which they are subsidized. 











Significance 
As a result of innumerable compromises Back in 1840, Great Grandpa Abner Today old Abner’s grandson has in- 
during its course through Congress, the Grigsby had a male secretary who took herited the business—now modern in all 
123 bill falls far short of providing all that the down his dictation with a new-fangled respects but one. He is still struggling 
committee of six recommended. It will be system of pothooks. Grandpa allowed it with antiquated two-person dictation! 
telht sdliene transi tn: then talcente wasn’t a very good arrangement. The Isn’t it time the Grigsby Co.—and a lot 
ee ee eer — secretary couldn't really do much to help of other businesses—decided to drop old- 
of but has long-term value in that it estab- him and protect him from interruptions fashioned ways? Once they sample the 
ex- lishes, in theory, at least, equality of regu- while he was sitting there taking dicta- convenience and the time-saving ease 
le lation for all types of surface transpor- tion. Both of them were bothered con- of the Dictaphone method, they’re sel- 
i. tation. (Buses ond trucks were brought tinually, and work was held up. dom satisfied with anything else. 
0 ation. ses 
m- under the ICC’s supervision by the Motor 
ers Carrier Act of 1935.) 
he Obviously, much depends upon the cali- 


ber of the investigating group and the way 
in which the ICC administers the law. 
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to Waterways advocates charge the latter is 
I’s too railroad-minded and will vigorously 
th fight any increase in water-borne freight 
his rates. 
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= Aviation Notes 

n 

mm Am Cruises: The Pan American Air- 


ch, ways System began carrying paying pas- 
sengers on its service between California 
and New Zealand (Newsweek, July 22). 
At the same time, the company announced 
a series of three-times-weekly Strato-Clip- 
per cruises from Oct. 2 to Dec. 31 between 
Miami and Rio de Janeiro at a 32 per 
cent saving over regular travel costs. The 
rates will range from $650 for an eleven- 


m- day trip to $795 for 25 days, including TODAY Dictaphone is helping thousands of busy executives to do the things 
plane fare, hotels, meals, and sight-seeing, 





ion : : that need doing—when they should be done! For this modern dictating machine 

ies compared with the regular tariff of $810 : ‘ 8 ; : y di ds. I bl . ms 

and for round-trip fare alone. adjusts itself at once to immediate needs. It enables executive—and secretary 

9 P —to do more with less effort . . . and to carry jobs through with fewer interrup- 
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the Seversky, who recently celebrated his 25th 
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GOOD SEATING 


@ Many business leaders have long 
been convinced that chairs for mod- 
ern offices should be smart in design, 
really comfortable, and rugged 
enough to withstand hard daily us- 
age. Now though they are also stress- 
ing the need for good seating as an 
aid to better working efficiency. 

The new Harter Adjustable Steel 
Chairs—the Comfit Line— exactly 
meet these qualifications. They ap- 
peal to all office workers who want 
fine chairs designed for efficient and 
comfortable support. 

The Comfit Line offers good 
seating for all office workers. The 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Mich. 
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Even a piano was shipped by air express 


representatives in New York. Air-express 
shipments in the first six months this year 
increased 23 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1939 and for the full year 
1940 are expected to pass the 1,000,000 
mark for the first time. The total for 1939 
was 870,806 parcels, compared with 17,006 
in 1928, the first complete year of opera- 
tions. Starting with only four airlines, the 
service has been expanded until today it 
uses the facilities of every major aviation 
transport company in the country, besides 
providing direct air shipment to South 
America and the Orient. (Negotiations are 
under way for transatlantic service as soon 
as the war ends.) The chief items carried 
include printed matter, machine parts, 
films, news photographs,  electrotype 
plates, clothing, and jewelry. However, 
virtually everything—from humming birds 
to a piano—has traveled via air express 
at one time or another. 





Week in Business 


Deatu SENTENCE: Utility holding com- 
panies cannot be criticized for seeking a 
court test of the constitutionality of the 
death-sentence provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, 
SEC Commissioner Robert E. Healy de- 
clared in an address before the American 
Bar Association meeting in Philadelphia. 
While he asserted his belief that the sec- 
tions were valid, he said: “I do not choose 
to stake my reputation as a lawyer on it.” 
Meanwhile, death-sentence proceedings 
dragged on. The Electric Bond & Share 
Corp., one of the world’s largest holding 
companies, filed a motion to dismiss a 


procedure in which the SEC is trying to 
dissolve three of Bond & Share’s intermedi- 
ate holding companies, and the commis. 
sion issued a sharp criticism of the Middle 
West Corp. for making a sixth request for 
adjournment of its death-sentence hear- 
ings—although an adjournment until Sept. 
23 was approved. 


Basy Switcuers: The General Electric 
Co. announced a _ new Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive, weighing only 44 
tons, or less than half that of most Diesel 
switchers, which it claims will operate at 
less than half the cost of a comparable 
steam locomotive. Seven railroads have 
ordered “more than a dozen” of the small 
engines. Earlier, it had been revealed that 
a similarly small Diesel-electric switcher 
made by General Motors’ Electro-\otive 
Corp. was being tried out by Midwestern 
railroads and that the Rock Island was 
testing an even smaller job built by the 
Davenport-* ‘er Corp. of Davenport, 
Towa. 


1941 Avtos: Press previews of new 
models were held by Chevrolet, Chiysler. 
Ford, and Packard. William E. Holler, 
general sales manager of Chevrolet, at- 
nounced plans to sell 1,100,000 new and 
2,200,000 used vehicles in 1941, compared 
with 958,000 new and 1,854,000 used cars 
in the model year just ended. K. T. Keller, 
president of the Chrysler Corp., at lis 
company’s advance showing of its Dodge. 
DeSoto, and Chrysler lines, said the 19+1 
models represented the greatest advances 
in the company’s experience and predicted 
a period of accelerated business just ahead. 
At the preview of Ford, Mercury, and 
Lincoln lines, Edsel Ford, president of the 
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Ford Motor Co., announced that the firm 
had set a manufacturing quota of 1,000,- 
000 units for the 1941 model year, “and 
according to indications that appears con- 
servative.” W. M. Packer, vice president 
of Packard, predicted that the reduction 
of unemployment and the spread of new 
purchasing power as a result of the defense 
program would make 1941 “a banner sales 
year.” He added that Packard’s position 
in relation to the sales opportunities was 
particularly good. 


Business Notes: George H. Bucher, 
president of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., revealed that August 
was the “biggest month” in the company’s 
history, with orders totaling $57,352,054, 
up 69 per cent over July. A large part of 
the business was taken at a very moderate 
profit, however, he pointed out, since 
some $36,000,000 of it represented govern- 
ment defense orders . . . Federal District 
Judge John P. Barnes in Chicago approved 
the ICC’s plan for reorganization of the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad. Under 
this, common- and preferred-stock holders 
are eliminated from participation in the 
reorganized company ... The American 
Arbitration Association announced that 
machinery for arbitration has been per- 
fected so that commercial disputes may be 
settled anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere entirely by mail. The arrangements 
were facilitated by the association’s newly 
created businessmen’s board of liaison of- 
ficers, headed by Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney, chairman of Pan American Air- 
ways. 


PersonNEL: The Cramp Shipbuilding 
Co., successor to the William Cramp & 
Sons Ship and Engine Building Co., elect- 
ed as president James Reed, engineer in 
charge of construction of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and as chairman of the board Jo- 
seph P. Ripley of Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc... . I. B. Tigrett, former president 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, 
was elected president of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, which was formed by 
merging the G.M.&N. and the Mobile & 
Ohio . . . Abraham I. Sherr, secretary- 
treasurer of Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc., 
was elected executive vice president in 
charge of sales and production . . . Stan- 
ley N. Brown was elected vice president 
and director of the Koppers Co. 


Trenps: Export traffic through Atlan- 
tie and Gulf ports in August amounted to 
52,806 carloads of freight, 83 per cent 
more than the 28,879 cars for the same 
month last year, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads reported . . . Residential 
building contracts for August totaled 
$152,988,000, the highest since July 1929 
and 20 per cent more than August 1939, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corp. . . . 
Department-store sales for the week ended 
Sept. 7 rose 11 per cent above the similar 
period last year. 
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with traders. 


A series of six etchings of old Pennsylvania inns, each 
11x14 inches and similar to the above, will be mailed for 
a limited time on receipt of 10 cents (coinor stamps). Address 
National Distillers Products Corporation, Department 
Q, P. O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York, N. Y. 


Our flag had only fifteen stars... Philadelphia 
was 2 metropolis of 53,000 people... 
Conestoga wagons were rumbling across the 
Alleghenies— 


That was when Old Overholt was bora — 
130 years ago—and even then it had the ster- 
ling character and the rich, distinctive flavor 
that have brought it enduring greatness. 


For visitors to Pennsylvania, who drank this 
fine rye in the inns of the Keystone State, 
found it so flavorful that they took a supply 
of Old Overholt with them into the great 
Northwest Territory and down the 
Mississippi as far as New Orleans. 


Thus the fame of Old Overholt spread 
until today it is America’s most popular 
U. S. bottled in bond rye, and gaining new 
friends daily at present-day low prices. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
Copyright 1940, A. Overholt & Co., Inc., N.Y. 


YZ THE 
PENNY POT TAVERN 

was the second oldest inn in Phila- 

delphia, Built in 1701 on the banks 

, of the Delaware River, it served as a 

\\ public landing place highly popular )) 
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New Holder of the National Amateur Golf Title 
Is Chain Smoker Who Scorns All Copybook Rules 


i 


Two age-old axioms for good golf run as 
follows: “Keep calm” and “Don’t press.” 
Dick Chapman, a fellow violating both 
these success formulas, raised himself to 
key pitch last week and turned the Na- 
tional Amateur Golf Championship at 
Winged Foot, Mamaroneck, N. Y., into a 
rout. Going through nervous body contor- 
tions on each green, chain-smoking ciga- 
rettes, and blasting many tee shots so hard 
he grunted from the effort, Chapman put 
on a one-man stampede unmatched since 
the days of Bobby Jones. 

For his novelty value, Bing Crosby, who 
had legitimately earned a place in the 
Amateur, attracted the largest galleries at 
the outset. But after the Hollywood croon- 
er—who addresses his clubhead 2 inches 
closer to his toes than where the ball actu- 
ally is teed and hits straight but short— 
had eliminated himself in the qualifying 
tests with an 83 and a 77, the fairway fans 
shifted to those who could really burn up 
the course. 

And the hottest of all, day after day, was 
Chapman, wielding a smoking, wooden, 
Schenectady-type putter. First he captured 
the medal by five strokes with rounds of 
71-69 for a 140 totai—just one stroke above 
Tom Sheehan’s all-time amateur medal 
play record of 139, set last year. Wearing 
the same faded pink shirt every day for 
good luck, Chapman continued to mop up 
all opposition, Neil White (by a 2 up and 1 
to play score) , Stephen Kovach (3 and 2), 
Maurice McCarthy Jr. (5 and 4), John 


Burke (6 and 5), Wilford Wehrle (3 and 
2). 

Finally he took Duff McCullough of 
vhiladelphia into camp by an 11 and 9 
score, the widest margin since the first na- 
tional in 1895, when C. B. Macdonald sank 
C. E. Sands 12 and 11. Thus Chapman es- 
tablished himself among a classy group of 
golf immortals—H. J. Whigham, Walter 
Travis, H. C. Egan, Harold Hilton, and 
Jones—only players ever to win both the 
Amateur medal and the title in the same 
year. 

Chapman, one of the fastest of all play- 
ers, raced through on the wings of sheer 
will power. Since his earliest days, with the 
enthusiastic push of his father—the late 
John D. Chapman of Greenwich, Conn. 
(partner in Chisholm & Chapman, brokers) 
—Dick aimed to win this one. Disappoint- 
ed year after year, he continued to take 
lessons from countless pros, learning so 
many conflicting theories that his swing 
looks very bad, which of course it can’t be 
in the fundamentals. Now 29, he joined the 
Winged Foot course with the express pur- 
pose of learning every blade of grass on the 
layout for this tournament, and he went on 
the wagon for six months. 

For years, he has kept a diary, detailing 
every shot on every round played, so he 
can ponder his mistakes and avoid them. 
He rarely converses on any subject except 
golf, but must be forgiven in the future 
when he turns the talk now and then back 
to Winged Foot 1940—when everyone was 
talking about Chapman. 





Iglehart, Mallet Master 


Since Tommy Hitchcock has stepped 
down at 40 from his high horse into re- 
tirement and Cecil Smith seems to be 
playing a bit below his usual polo form, 
Stewart Iglehart rides in front as the 
supreme master of the mallet. Iglehart 
was the standout star in the National 
Open Championship, concluded last Sun- 
day at Westbury, Long Island. After 
spark-plugging his Great Neck quartet 
into the finals—on paper his team was 
much weaker in balance and not as well 
fnounted as the opposition—he lost that 
bout to the favored Aknusti group, 5-4, 
only after scoring half of his team’s goals 
in a bid which all but upset the dope. 

Iglehart—a wiry 165-pounder, 5 feet 8, 
and 30 years old—is something more than 
a polo ace. He comes close to being Ameri- 
ca’s most versatile athlete. He can golf in 
the 70s (with practice), play good tennis 
and squash racquets, and consistently run 
fifteen straight on the billiard table in 
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his Long Island home. At Yale, Stew stood 
out as the Elis’ No. 1 hockey hero, anq 
since then he has swung a stick—and ap 
occasional fist—for the honor of such 
fast-skating amateur outfits as St. Nicks, 
Lester Patrick would gladly sign up Igle. 
hart right now as a member of the New 
York Rangers. But though he rates hockey 
the finest of all sports, finer even than 
polo, he is financially independent and 
has other ideas on how to make a living, 

Every morning around 8 o'clock, Stew 
arrives at his New York City office at 99 
Broad Street—Iglehart, Caldwell & Scott, 
contractors. (One of the company’s recent 
construction jobs was conversion of the 
Roosevelt Raceway plant at Westbury, 
Long Island, for night trotting.) Shortly 
after 3 p.m. he goes home for polo prac- 
tice—or if weather or season forbids, then 
a mile run for exercise. 

Born in Chile—elder son of a Chilean 
mother, who died in 1933, and an Ameri- 
can father, David Stewart Iglehart (now 
president of the Grace Line)—the boy 
was brought to Long Island at the age 
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Stewart Iglehart, polo ace 
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of 7. He first learned polo on a bicycle and, 
as he grew up, received valuable tips from 
the late Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, the not- 
ed horsewoman and mother of the recent- 
ly retired wonder, who has always been 
Stew’s hero and model. 

Two and a half years ago, Iglehart 
married Marjorie Stevenson Le Boutillier, 
herself a polo star ranking close to the 
top among women. The wedding ceremony 
of this chukker king and queen was sig- 
nalized by a novel cake on which, instead 
of the traditional bride and bridegroom, 
stood a pair of polo models on horseback. 
The Igleharts’ first child, Stewart Jr., ar- 
rived last month. 

Polo, admits Stew senior, costs him over 
$10,000 a year. But his expense pays for 
itself indirectly in the long run by adding 
to his prestige and helping get new busi- 
ness for the contracting firm. 

Iglehart believes that the quality of 
horses—he usually prefers small ones for 
freer maneuvering and boards nine of 
them—counts at least 70 per cent of the 
game. His one superstition is the wearing 
of a red bandanna around his waist in 
place of a belt. Part of the same old rag 
has been keeping the Iglehart trousers 
aloft throughout his remarkable career. 

In 1932 and 1934, he played with Tem- 
pleton, winners of the National Open. In 
1937 and 1938, he sat in the saddle for 
Old Westbury, and that team won the 
Open. Last year he played on the United 
States international team which defeated 
Great Britain. He was also a member of 
the victorious United States team in 1936 
—when he first received polo’s highest 
handicap, 10 goals, a rating he has kept 
ever since. 





Sport Squibs 

George Guy of Greenville, S.C., driving 
an outboard motorboat in a race on Jack- 
son Lake, Jackson, Ga., last week, smacked 
into a wave. The boat turned completely 
over, hurling Guy 5 feet into the air—but 
not into the water. For by the time he de- 
scended, the craft had righted itself and a 
seat was there waiting for him. As amazed 
as he was dazed, Guy landed, raced on, 
and finished second to Claude Smith of 
Atlanta. 


{ Penn announced last week that its foot- 
ball machine will abandon the huddle and 
instead have the quarterback call signals 
as of old. A few other colleges, at least, are 
expected to follow suit, for there is now less 
time for round-table talk under the new 
tule decreasing the time limit for putting 
the ball into play from 30 to 25 seconds. 


{ The Fighting Irish of Notre Dame will 
deserve their nickname more than usual 
this fall. Among Elmer Layden’s football 
candidates are twenty born of Irish par- 
nts, and eighteen others who are part 
\'sh—a total of 38 Erin boys, compared 











MILES of SMILES 
on limken Bearings 


As you ride in one of those luxurious streamliners, 
remember that the super-comfort and soothing, 
restful sleep you enjoy are due to the roller bear- 
ings in the wheels and axles of these magnificent 
trains. The majority of these new trains and loco- 
motives are Timken Bearing Equipped. q Over 
a period of years, Timken Bearings will save the 
American railroads millions of dollars. @ These 
great streamliners are stimulating travel enor- 
mously. That means additional revenue to the whole 
network of American railroads. All of which 
guarantees Miles of Smiles for everyone. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 





TIMKEN BEARING 
EQUIPPED 


NOTICE — Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN on 
every bearing, whether buying new equipment, 
or replacing a Timken Bearing in your auto- 
mobile or truck, industrial or farm machinery. 
That trade-mark is your assurance of quality. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Football Made Easy 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Aww kind of sports wizard has 
burst into bloom in the last two or 
three years—the football preview wiz- 
ard, the man who analyzes the chances 
of 1,819 college teams in September, 
picks the winners in every league and 
conference, names the C5 leading play- 
ers of the season well in advance, and 
touches lightly on the prospects of 
11,014 high-school elevens. 

The first preview wizard I know of 
was Mr. Francis Wallace, a 33rd-degree 
football cashew from Ohio. Inside his 
relatively small skull (the caliper 
measurements of which I have mis- 
laid, though I used to know them as 
well as I know the overture to “Mar- 
gie”), Mr. Wallace carries information 
on every squad in the country. Ask 
him, for instance, what kind of a team 
Beloit will have this year. 

“Beloit?” says Mr. Wallace. “They 
ought to win five and lose three if 
Sloper passes his make-up exam on 
Bulgarian Art. A hell of a tackle, that 
Sloper.” 

“How about Inkfay Tech?” 

“Inkfay is hopeful,” says Mr. Wal- 
lace readily. “The backfield is three 
deep, and last year’s freshman team 
was scored on only by Spearfish.” 

The human zodiac then sits down 
and hammers out a forecast of the 
season’s football, complete with scores 
and substitutions. The athletic com- 
mittee of Lammister Normal once fired 
the coach on Sept. 30 because Lam- 
mister lost seven out of eight in Mr. 
Wallace’s preview. 

“That is a very shoddy record, 
coach,” said the chairman. “We were 
expecting better.” 

“So was I,” said the coach humbly. 
“T thought sure we were gonna beat 
Hobart, but Wallace says we will blow 
it, 20 to 6. Accept my resignation.” 


As long as Wallace was the only 
wholesale, long-distance seer in the 
field, I myself was satisfied to go along 
modestly from Saturday to Saturday 
in the season, picking winners I knew 
nothing about in New Mexico, but 
picking them only a couple of days in 
advance. I was a paid-up baseball wiz- 
ard, and seldom hesitated to call the 
score of a mixed water-polo match a 
year ahead of ume, but wholesale foot- 
ball from a standing start was too deep 
for me, and I conceded it. 


Things are different today. Every- 
body is following Wallace’s lead and 
wholesale-experting the football sea- 
son. Bernie Bierman picked the all- 
America backfield for 1940 last month. 
The sports editor of my favorite pam- 
phlet on tooth hygiene has just come 
out with the bowl winners for next 
New Year’s Day. I was a little sur- 
prised when he picked Bates in the 
Rose Bowl, but I guess he knows what 
he is talking about. He is very sound on 
gum massage. 


I don’t want to fall behind the 
trend (“Never fall behind the trend,” 
Thorpe used to tell me when I played 
at Carlisle under the name of Laughing 
Rat, “unless you have a big lead in 
the fourth quarter”). So I will preview 
the 1940 season in a rough way, 
using information I have acquired 
from various coaches in the last two 
months or so. 

The teams I mention below are those 
whose coaches I have talked to per- 
sonally. Some of the stuff is confiden- 
tial, but what difference does that 
make, so long as I give the fans an 
idea of how the boys will do? 

Prospects are: 


Indiana—Dismal. 

Cornell—Complete winning team re- 
turning. Prospects rotten. 

Georgia Tech—Prospects miserable. 

Columbia—Couldn’t be worse. 

Texas A. and M.—May not win a 
game. 

Harvard—Wretched. 

Yale—Disgusting. 

Michigan—Coach has great material 
returning. Is toying with idea of 
suicide. 


Judging from the private reports of 
coaches everywhere, this season will 
produce a novelty, in that nobody will 
score. Nobody has any tackles, which 
may result in nine-man football teams. 
Nobody will have his contract renewed, 
which may result in President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins coaching at Ohio 
State. 

Off the record, though, and kidding 
to either side, these are my hunches for 
the sectional championships: Cornell, 
Boston College, Duke, Alabama, South- 
ern Methodist (dark horse) , Michigan, 
Nebraska, and Washington (dark 
horse). Move over, Wallace, that limb 
is big enough for everybody. 
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with 35 representing eighteen other na. 
tionalities. 


{| Spiking rumors that there will be no pro. 
fessional hockey this winter because of the 
war (practically all the players are (a. 
nadian), official headquarters of the Na. 
tional League announced last week that the 
first face-offs will begin on schedule Noy, 2, 
and may even continue without one team 
losing a single player to the army. Most of 
the ice heroes, having joined the nop. 
permanent Canadian militia this past sum- 
mer, already have their training periods 


behind them. 








SCIENCE 


Oil and Coal From Grass! 
Chemical Convention Also Told 





of Sutures Made From Nylon 


That grass is bulging with vitamins, and 
would make a valuable addition to food 
as a seasoning in powder form, was re- 
ported at a spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society (Newsweek, April 22). 
The humble blade was We subject of fur- 
ther scientific glorification last week at 
the society’s 100th national convention in 
Detroit as Dr. Ernst Berl of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburg) re- 
vealed that he had discovered a process 
to make coal and petroleum from grass 
and from a variety of other familiar plants 
rich in carbohydrates (starches and sug- 
ars). 

In accomplishing this feat, the 63-vear- 
old chemist—who is also one of the world’s 
leading explosives experts, having served 
as head of the Austro-Hungarian muni- 
tions industry during the World War—has 
thrown doubt on two long-held textbook 
theories: (1) that coal was formed from 
lignin, the solid “skeleton” substance of 
trees and plants, by the tremendous geo- 
logical upheavals in the past as the land 
rose and fell; (2) that similar changes re- 
sulted in the formation of oil from the 
bodies of dead fishes and other animals. 
Dr. Berl requires neither lignin nor dead 
animals. A source of carbohydrates—such 
as leaves, seaweed, algae (microscopic ma- 
rine plants) corn and cornstalks, and mo- 
lasses—is mixed with limestone and heated 
under high pressures and temperatures un- 
til it is converted into asphalts related to 
the substance used in making pavements 
and highways. Oil and coal result when 
hydrogen gas combines with these asplialts 
under carefully controlled conditions. 

But the synthesis of petroleum is more 
important than a new coal-making process. 
because American coal reserves may last 
3,000 years, while supplies of cheap oil may 
be exhausted by 1990. From “seaweed” 
petroleum the Czecho-Slovakian-born re- 
searcher has made gasoline of high anti- 
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knock quality which is three to four times 
more expensive than the regular variety 
but could be made cheaper under large- 
gale production. And he thinks Cuba 
and Puerto Rico may be among the first 
countries to start commercial produc- 
tion of synthetic oil because they could 
obtain the valuable fluid from abundant 
applies of molasses, which is rich in carbo- 
hydrates. 

“Nature had, let us say, 400,000,000 
years to form coal and oil,” Dr. Berl com- 
mented. “With higher temperatures and 
higher pressures we now can produce them 
in two hours.” 

Among the dozens of other reports: 


Sare Cooxinc Urtensits: Fears that 
aluminum from pots and skillets can poison 
food were proved baseless in experiments 
described by Dr. C. F. Poe and J. Leber- 
man of the University of Colorado. They 
cooked the pure juices of tomatoes, rhu- 
barb, various fruits, and other foods that 
are high in acid content (and hence would 
dissolve relatively large amounts of metal) 
in aluminum utensils for 30 minutes, then 
analyzed the fluids. 

Some typical findings: in spun-alumi- 
num utensils (which are formed on lathes 
from sheet metal) 2.2 pounds of rhubarb 
juice dissolve 1/250 ounce of the metal, 
while an equal amount of cherry juice dis- 
solves 1/571 ounce. These figures are high- 
er for utensils cast from the white-hot 
metal—presumably because the atoms of 
die-cast alminum are less compact than 
the particles of the spun variety—but in 
neither case was the amount of dissolved 
metal sufficiently large to have any effect 
on the body. 

The Colorado chemist performed sim- 
ilar tests for stainless-steel cooking uten- 
sils—and arrived at the same unalarming 
conclusions. 


Nyton Stircues: The type of Nylon 
that goes into synthetic silk stockings is 
only one among a group of other “Nylons” 
—all made from coal, water, and air— 
which are used to make such products as 
impregnated waterproof cloth and oilproof 
paper (Newsweek, Feb. 19). At a special 
symposium, Dr. G. P. Hoff of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. revealed another, 
little-publicized use for the substances— 
as a stitching material (suture) for sur- 
geons. 

Nylon surgical thread is “physiological- 
ly inert”; that is, bacteria and molds can’t 
grow on it. Furthermore, body cells won’t 
take on the du Pont sutures either, which 
means that there is lessened danger of 
tearing tissues when the non-absorbable 
stitches are removed. The chief disadvan- 
tage of the new material (a dozen tubes, 
each containing 40 inches, sell for $1.44) is 
that its smooth surface makes it difficult 
to tie firm knots. But the product has been 
carefully tested by the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and the United States Public 
ealth Service, and experiments are un- 








PUT THE HAMMOND ORGAN IN YOUR HOME 


FOR ONLY $150 Down! 


Decide that you will have a Hammond 
Organ in your home now! For there's 
nothing that really stands in your way. 
It's compact—occupies but a 4-foot 
square. It’s easy to play. ..and it’s as 
easy to own as a low-priced car! 

Go to your Hammond dealer. Learn 
how your basic knowledge of the piano 
keyboard will let you start playing NOW! 
And learn about the FREE lessons you can 
have when you buy your Hammond 
Organ for your own home! 

Then—have the time of your life for 
the rest of your lifetime .. . orchestrat- 
ing your favorite music... with the 
Hammond's vast wealth of organ tones. 

Since there's no need to wait, put a 
Hammond Organ—a lifetime purchase, 
mind you—in your home for only $150 
down! For the name of your nearest 


, 


Compact! Easy to play! And 
it can never get out of tune! 











Hammond dealer, and your copy of 
the Hammond Organ book, write to: 
Hammond Instrument Co., 2911 N. 
Western Avenue, Chicago. In Canada: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


HAMMOND ORGAN STUDIOS + New York: 50 West 
57th Street. Les Angeles: 3328 Wiishire Boulevard 
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Because it is a complete, excellent organ, the Hammond is used in more than 3000 churches 
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der way to devise a special “Nylon” knot. 


Dew Anp Paint Joss: For many years 
automobile engineers have assumed that 
car paint failed because of the destructive 
action of the sun’s ultraviolet light, but 
R. J. Wirshing of the General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories reported that dew was 
also an important factor. Paint samples 
exposed to Florida sunshine but kept dew- 
free spoiled much more slowly than sam- 
ples receiving both ultraviolet rays and 
moisture. Wirshing is continuing his work 
to find, among other things, why rain 
doesn’t have the same effect. Meanwhile, 
he advises the motorist who wants to pre- 
serve his car’s finish to keep the machine 
in a garage overnight. 


Orner Papers: Nearly twice as much 
vitamin A and vitamin C is destroyed in 
lettuce stored in standard refrigerators 
(humidity, 69 per cent) as in special 
“damp” models (humidity, 88 per cent), 
according to Prof. R. S. Harris and L. M. 
Mosher of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This lends scientific dignity to 
the housewife’s practice of wrapping green 
vegetables in damp towels ... T. A. Boyd 
of the General Motors Corp. announced 
that motorists may soon be using a new 
100-octane gas (the average car owner 
uses the 70-octane type, octanes being a 
measure of the fuel’s anti-knock proper- 
ties) which will give 55 per cent more miles 
to a gallon at 20 miles an hour and 40 per 
cent more at higher speeds. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


The stiff corsets and wasp waists of Vic- 
torian days tended to accentuate ample 
bosoms, while tight bandeau-brassieres— 
which were popular during the boyish-form 
craze of the 1920s—had the opposite effect. 
In an instructive book on the care of the 
breast published this week, Dr. Else K. 
La Roe of New York emphasized how such 
extremes slowed blood circulation and 
caused bodily deformities, but praised the 
modern brassiere as “the most useful and 
least injurious of all the breast supports 
that have ever been invented.” (THE 
Breast Beautiruu. By Else K. La Roe, 
M.D. 250 pages, 59,000 words. Glossary. 
House of Field, New York. $2.50.) 


{| Speaking at the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia last week, Dr. Victor G. Heiser—au- 
thor of “An American Doctor’s Odyssey” 
and research director of the Committee on 
Healthful Working Conditions of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers— 
urged greater organization of medical care 
for the 5,000,000 workers in manufacturing 
plants employing 500 persons or less. To 
back this point, he told of a 115-man wood- 
working plant in Ohio which set up a med- 
ical dispensary, saved $3,420 a year in re- 
duced absenteeism, and cut its turnover 
rate by 25 per cent. 


BOOKS 


Thomas Wolfe, Part Two: 
Posthumous Novel Is Last Half 
of Writer’s Literary Estate 


At his death in 1938, Thomas Wolfe 
left a literary estate of about one million 
words in manuscript. Last year, half of 
this great bulk was published as “The 
Web and the Rock,” a novel which began 
the story of a young writer of genius. No 
reader of Wolfe had to be told that the 
story of George Webber was that of the 
author himself. Thomas Wolfe loomed too 
big on his own horizon ever to keep him- 
self out of his work. He was his work. 

Now comes the last part of the story, 
You Can’t Go Home Aaarn. Although it 
shares to some extent the familiar flaws 
of all Wolfe’s writing—bombast and rhet- 
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Ben Bolt 


By Tuomas Dunn Encuse 


= 


Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt— 
Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown, 
Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 








And trembled with fear at your frown? 











Thurberiana: Famous Siesane 
Illustrated in ‘Fables for Our Time’ 


NEWSWEEK 


— 


oric—the new novel is far and away the 
finest, most mature book he ever wrote, 

Continuing the story of “Monk” Web. 
ber, who landed in New York in the mid. 
dle of the terrible ’20s, the first half of 
“You Can’t Go Home Again” writes 
finis to the violent love affair with Esther 
Jack, the aging but still beautiful stage 
designer, that occupied so much of the 
first book. 

Publication of “Home to Our Moun. 
tains,” young Webber’s first novel, an ex. 
tremely frank book about his native town, 
brings hot coals of recrimination on his 
head from the outraged people he has por. 
trayed. (Wolfe’s own first novel—*Look 
Homeward, Angel”—achieved the same 
result.) Coincident with this story liter. 
ary debut comes the crash of ’29 and the 
end of one era in America, the beginning 
of another. 

The book is a chronicle of the ’30s, the 
writer’s and the century’s, and ends with 
Webber, having attained his twin goals of 
love and fame (and found both wanting), 
being brought up with brutal suddenness 
to face the salient fact of our time— 
“something old and genuinely evil in the 
spirit of man which . . . shook his inner 
world to its foundations”—Fascism. This 
confrontation of a (to him) alien philoso- 
phy, which Webber saw naked for an in- 
stant in Nazi Germany, convinced him 
that, as an artist, “you can’t go home 
again”: 

There was no road back. Ended now for him, 
with the sharp and clean finality of the closing 
of a door, was the time when his dark roots, 
like those of a pot-bound plant, could be left 
to feed upon their own substance and nourish 
their own little self-absorbed designs. Hence- 
forth they must spread outward—away from 
the hidden, secret, and unfathomed past that 
holds man’s spirit prisoner—outward, outward 
toward the rush and lifegiving soil of a new 
freedom in the wide world of all humanity. 


The book ends with Webber’s leaving 
Germany and coming home to live and 
work according to his new credo. And that 
is where Thomas Wolfe’s life ended. (You 
Can’t Go Home Again. 743 pages, 300, 
000 words. Harper, New York. $3.) 





Thurber in Aesop’s Footsteps 


James Thurber’s book of fables, con- 
taining 28 moral tales that may have some 
application to our times, is published this 
week. Each lesson is accompanied by 4 
drawing out of the Thurber half-world, 
each illustrating some human or animal 
folly that could probably have been avoid- 
ed. 

There is the one about the impudent 
young turkey cock who came to grief at 
the farmer’s hands in the middle of a battle 
with the old turkey cock. The moral: 
“Youth will be served, frequently stuffed 
with chestnuts.” Another fable tells of 4 
wise young tortoise who read the ancient 
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tale of the great race between the hare and 
the tortoise and came to the conclusion 
that the story had general application, 
that hares just couldn’t beat tortoises. He 
looked up a hare, read him the story, and 
challenged him to a race. 


“Posh,” said the tortoise. “You probably 
won't even finish second.” “We'll see about 
that.” said the hare. So they marked off a 
course fifty feet long. All the other animals 
vathered around. A bull-frog set them on their 
marks, a gun dog fired a pistol, and they were 
off. 

When the hare crossed the finish line, the 
tortoise had gone approximately eight and 
three-quarter inches. 

Moral: A new broom may sweep clean, but 
never trust an old saw. 


At the end of the book, Thurber has 
added some of his Famous Poems Illus- 
trated. (FABLES FoR Our Time. 124 pages, 
10,000 words. Illustrated. Harper, New 
York. $2.50.) 


o_o 





Experts’ History of U.S. 

The Dictionary or AMERICAN History, 
published this week by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, is a unique compendium 
of the vast record of American events. In 
five well-printed volumes (one more, the 
index, is yet to come) the dictionary con- 
tains about 6,000 articles ranging from 50 
to 5,000 words; the effort has been to keep 
the entries as short and concise as possible. 
Articles on interrelated subjects are cross- 
referenced and a short bibliography is giv- 
en (when possible) after every entry. All 
articles are signed by the author’s full 
hame. 

Under the general editorship of the not- 
ed historian James Truslow Adams, the 
work was accomplished with the coopera- 
tion of more than 1,000 specialists. Mili- 
tary and naval subjects, for example, are 
treated by experts in those services. In 
addition, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan wrote the 
article on TVA and Flood Control; Gutzon 
Borglum wrote the one dealing with his 
monumental sculptures in the Black Hills, 
and Admiral Byrd gives the account of his 
polar flights. 

Aside from significant events and poli- 
cies in American history, such’ things as 
funny papers, speakeasies, and soda foun- 
tains, Technocracy and pressure groups 
are given their proper places. The diction- 
ary is obviously an invaluable reference 
work for a public or private library, a 
school or newspaper office. (Dictionary 
or AmericaAN History. Five volumes. 
2333 pages, 2,165,000 words. Scribners, 
New York. $60.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Gossip. By St. Clair McKelway. 150 
pages, 34,000 words. Viking, New York. 
$1.75. “The Life and Times of Walter 








Industries 





The textile mill illustrated above em- 
ployed 1,600 people. It was not as 
modern as this company’s other 
plants, its costs were high and there 
was talk of closing it. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce of Pennsylvania 
closely cooperated with the company 
and the decision was reached to mod- 
ernize the plant and invest more than 
a million dollars in its improvement. 
The company is now employing 2,400 
people at this one location. 


ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S largest manufacturers of 


girls’ cotton, rayon and silk dresses moved into an eastern 





Great things _ happening in Pennsylvania city early this year, found a suitable plant, 
Pennsylvania these days. New plants started operations here, hired hundreds of operators as fast 
being built. Old ones expanding. as they could be trained and now has its entire production 
Recent statistics show Pennsylvania’s i" Pennsylvania. 
gains are the largest for the entire 
North Atlantic seaboard. This is no wartime boom: it began months before war started. 

If you are going to open a new plant or start a branch, consider what you can find in 
Pennsylvania . . . its proximity to rich markets . . . its abundance of raw materials. . . 
its peaceful labor market . . . and the help the State Government is giving to business. 
Write to the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, for the booklet: “Pennsylvania — 


Its Many Industrial Advantages.” 


ennsylvania 


where your business can expand 





Porm, ak R 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor « RICHARD P. BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 
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Winchell,” the granddaddy of the Broad- 
way columnists who laugh at love and 
locksmiths. Expanded from the series of 
Profiles which first appeared in The New 
Yorker. 


Founpation Stone. By Lella Warren. 
754 pages, 306,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $3. A great hulk of a novel, some- 
what like “Gone With the Wind” and by 
no means inferior, dealing with an early 
nineteenth-century Alabama plantation 
family. 


Tue Famiry. By Nina Fedorova. 346 
pages, 97,000 words. Little, Brown, Boston. 
$2.50. The comic and tragic adventures of 
a White Russian family.in China during 
the first part of the present Far Eastern 
war. Winner of the Atlantic $10,000 Prize 
Novel Contest. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Renvezvous WirH THE Past. By Kath- 
leen Moore Knight. 272 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. This concerns two lovely 
ladies: Sheridan Norman, married and di- 
vorced at 17, night-club habituée, and, 
among others, murder suspect; and Margot 
Blair, public-relations counsel and ama- 
teur sleuth. Suave and amusing. 

Wuo’p SHootr Aa Genius? By Sturges 
Mason Schley. 277 pages. Random House, 
New York. $2. The urbane and charming 
Dr. Quentin Toby takes a psychiatric case 
and finds that the only way he can treat 


Eddy Duchin—back at the Waldorf 


his patient is to solve an almost forgotten 
“suicide” that of course is murder. A clev- 
erly told tale. 








MUSIC 


Piano King in Swanktime: 
Duchin Returns to the Waldorf 


After Six Winters at Plaza 


In 1928, a 19-year-old Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy junior made his first 
appearance in New York as a professional 
pianist, with Leo Reisman and his or- 
chestra, amid the potted palms fifteen 
floors up atop the old Waldorf-Astoria. 
And after six winters in the fashionable 
and fabulous gold and scarlet Persian 
Room of the Hotel Plaza in New York, 
Eddy Duchin returns with his own or- 
chestra Oct. 10 for the winter season at 
the Waldorf—now a twin-towered sky- 
scraper on Park Avenue. As a matter of 
fact, he is already there—on Sept. 6 he 
began a summer engagement on the Wal- 
dorf’s Starlight Roof. But his real triumph 
comes with the October engagement, for 
he will play in the glamorous but gloomy 
Sert Room (so-called from the murals by 
José Maria Sert, the Spanish artist who 
has just been commanded to decorate 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Géoring’s home 
near Berlin). 

Duchin—darling of the debutantes and 
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even of highbrow pianists like Serge; 
Rachmaninoff and José Iturbi—has byj}; 
up his orchestra around his two restless 
hands, which on or off the keyboard are 
insured for $150,000. As orchestra leaders 
go, he started at the top and stayed there. 
When pianist for Reisman’s orchestra a} 
the old Central Park Casino, he rumpled 
the keys with a careless, happy-go-lucky 
grin while the boys in the band went out 
for a smoke and a rest between dance sets. 
When Reisman left the Casino, the map. 
ager asked the young pianist to form his 
own band. Duchin did—and played there 
until the Casino’s flowery décor and stag. 
gering pre-depression prices gave way in 
the lean years to a children’s wading pool, 
Then Duchin moved to the 
there for six winters his easy, danceable 
rhythms and sweet jazz from Broadway 
hits have delighted his well-heeled dinner 
and after-the-theater audiences. 

At 31, Duchin has lost little of the 
boyish charm that captivated Marjorie 
Oelrichs of the Social Register (four years 
after their marriage in 1933 she died at the 
birth of their only son, Peter, now 3). He 
draws everywhere; in fact, the dapper, 
dark-haired band leader makes less in the 
course of a New York hotel season than 
in one-night stands on the road (for which 
he has been paid as high as $4,500) or in 
vaudeville ($8,500 weekly). But an en- 
gagement in a swanky hotel maintains the 
Duchin prestige and assures lucrative en- 
gagements outside Manhattan. 


Plaza and 


Duchin has never written a_ popular 
song; his favorite is probably “More Than 
You Know.” Most often réquested wher- 
ever he appears—in theaters, at college 
proms, in hotels like the Cocoanut Grove 
of the Ambassador in Hollywood, where 
he recently concluded a summer engage- 
ment—is Cole Porter’s “Night and Day.” 
This week, Columbia issues Duchin’s first 
album of piano solos, eight of his old 
favorites, all of which he helped make 
famous and vice versa. These include 
“Time on My Hands,” “Lovely to Look 
At,” “April in Paris,” “Why Do I Love 
You?” and “I Guess I'll Have to Change 
My Plan.” 





A Lyrical Roosevelt 


It seems that Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 
like many others in his family, has a hob- 
by, too—writing lyrics for Tin Pan Alley 
songs. A sample of his first, on sale since 
July 1 and performed on the air with mod- 
erate success since then by Broadcast Mu- 
sic, Inc., during its scrap with ASCAP 
(Newsweek, Aug. 5), follows (the title is 
“The Rest of My Life”): 


I’ve waited for you, I’ve searched high 
and low; 

Now that I’ve found you, I'll never let 
you go. 

I'll spend the rest of my life right by 
your side, 
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nternational 


F.D.R. Jr., songwriter 


I'll spend the rest of my life with you. 

I'll do all the things you like best, 

And always forget the rest; 

And never, never will make you blue, 
my dear. 

I'll spend the rest of my life at your 
command, 

lf you’ll just tell me you want me to. 

I'll face a future that’s bright, 

If you'll only give me the right: 

To spend the rest of my life with you. 





Record Bargains in Opera 


In 1939, The Washington (D.C.) Star, 
cooperating with the National Committee 
for Music Appreciation, announced the sale 
of popular symphonies like the Beethoven 
Fifth, the Tchaikovsky Fourth, and the 
Mozart G Minor (No. 40) at hitherto un- 
heard-of prices (as low as $1.50) .* The in- 
fant non-profit organization, whose prin- 
cipal aim is to bring good music into as 
many homes as possible, offered standard 
performances of these works by unspecified 
conductors and orchestras—and uncovered 
a vast market of record-buyers to whom 
the difference between a Toscanini and 
Beecham recording of Mozart seems in- 
finitesimal. 

More than a hundred newspaper cam- 
paigns in 50 cities attracted unexpectedly 
wide attention: in Texas, for instance, 
cowmen clumped into The El] Paso Times 
office to request the Schubert “Unfinished” 
and ambled happily away with albums 
tucked under husky arms. The offer also 
stimulated record buying in general—the 
Beethoven Fifth dropped 25 per cent be- 
hind its customary sale in record shops 
when that masterpiece was offered by the 
newspapers, but Beethoven’s Third jumped 





*The records were similar to those offered by 
The New York Post as a circulation builder 
m 1938-39. 
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SPEED IS A “MUST” IN 


AVIATION. WHEN 


IDEAS FLASH THROUGH 


MY MIND, | WANT 


THEM RECORDED AT 
ONCE. THAT’S WHY I 





OVER 5 MILES A MINUTE! 


Standard U. S. Army Pursuit P-35 
designed by Major de Seversky. 
Inventions of this famous flyer 
include bomb sights, aircraft skis, 
hydraulic shock absorbers, retract- 
able landing gear, wing flaps, and 
many others. 











KEEP AN EDIPHONE AT 


MY DESK, IN MY HOME 


AND AT MY PLANT. 


ACE, PLANE DESIGNER, 
BUSINESS MAN... Major de 
Seversky has to oversee thou- 
sands of business details — yet 
have freedom of mind for crea- 
tive,aeronautical work. His ideas 
are poured into his Ediphone— 
transcribed into realities. ““Days 
just wouldn’t have enough 
working hours without an 
Ediphone,” says the Major. 








TALK YOUR WORK 
AWAY WITH AN 
EDISON VOICEWRITER 


*Surveys show that the average 
executive increases his capacity an 
hour a day with an Ediphone... 


You and your secretary will both 
welcome Ediphone eficiency. You'll 
get more time for executive matters 
by pouring your dictation, instruc- 
tions, notes and memos into an 
Ediphone. Your secretary will have 
more time to devote to helping you 
—will become a real assistant. 








Two beautiful, streamlined models — the 81/,”x 11” Ediphone (above) on your desk . . . the 


model at your desk. Use the coupon, now! 


(Send to) Dept. W9, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. Service everywhere! 


Gentlemen: 


I'd like to try an Ediphone without any obligation. 


Name alli 








Address _ 


St tt esendl 
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83 per cent, his Seventh 25 per cent, and 
the Ninth 100 per cent. 

Although the National Committee for 
Music Appreciation receives an occasional 
unsolicited contribution, the record sales 
pay for themselves (and for the promo- 
tion) with a small profit left over—which 
is given to a leading musical organization 
in the city where the profit is made. 

Last week, with full-page ads in ten 
New York newspapers, the committee— 
of which the critic, composer, and novelist 
John Erskine is the newly elected president 
—launched the second step in its five-year 
program: distribution of 86 anonymous 
recordings, at 58 cents per 12-inch rec- 
ord, of twelve famous eperas, including 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Rigoletto,” “La Bohéme,” 
“Tannhauser,” “La Traviata,” “I Pagliac- 
ci,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan und Isolde,” and 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” The scores have 
been condensed, but the aim is to retain 
the most popular arias; those aired in ad- 
vance auditions last week all seemed to 
be grade-A recordings and good buys for 
music lovers. By well-known but unan- 
nounced artists, the sets will be sold 
throughout the country after the New 
York campaign. 





RECORD WEEK 


The Bohemian-born composer Antonin 
Dvorak wrote his New Worip SympHony 
in 1893, during a two-year visit to the 
United States. Nearly everybody knows 
its Largo (which means expansive) move- 
ment—a tune which sounds like a Stephen 
Foster melody and for popular consump- 
tion is called “Goin’ Home.” Within three 
weeks after Leopold Stokowski assembled 
the All-American Youth Orchestra (NEws- 
week, Aug. 5), he recorded the sym- 
phony for Columbia (six 12-inch records 
in album, $6.25). Although bedecked with 
the usual Stokowski trimmings, it sounds 
fine. 


Franz Schubert’s song cycle, Dre W1n- 
TERREISE (The Winter Journey) , was com- 
posed originally for the male voice and 
depicts the hapless wanderings of a luck- 
less lover. In a new Victor album, Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano famous for her interpre- 
tative powers as a lieder singer, renders 
eleven of the 24 in matchless style. Paul 
Ulanofsky at the piano. (Two 10-inch and 
two 12-inch Victor records in album, $4.) 


Decca’s new Cuick Wess Memortau 
Atsum (he died June 12, 1939) hits a high 
spot in swing recordings. The little Negro 
drummer, who got his start in Harlem’s 
famous Savoy ballroom and became one of 
the big names in swing music, shares hon- 
ors with Ella Fitzgerald and Taft Jordan 
in recordings that were made as long ago 
as 1934. Among them are “Don’t Be That 
Way,” “A-Tisket A-Tasket,” and “The 
Dipsy Doodle” (six 10-inch records in al- 
bum, $2.60) . 
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The Sun Shines East 


by JOHN O'HARA 


"Thee isn’t much 
use in writing a review 
of an Al Jolson show, a 
critique. Whether you’re 
a paying customer or 
you are there for free, 
the chances are that if 
you go at all it’s be- 
cause you are a Jolson 
fan. It seems inconceiv- 
able that you would be 
there otherwise, for you 
know from experience or 
hearsay that a Jolson 
show is first of all that; he is one of the 
greatest dominators in the _ theater. 
Every once in a while he.leaves the 
stage to changé his suit and snatch a 
drag at a gasper, but to his fans those 
brief absences are what might be called 
“stage waits.” And at the risk of giv- 
ing offense under the dietary laws, I do 
declare that there is enough ham in 
Jolson to see to it that no one else 
in the show is likely to make you forget 
that he’s coming back in a minute or 
two. 





Well, why-not? Jolson is a great, 
great man. If necessary, try to think 
of half a dozen others in the theater 
today who can do what he did on 
opening night of Hotp On To Your 
Hats, in which he returns to Broad- 
way after ten years’ absence. 

Russ Brown (a competent comedian, 
by the way) comes on, hands Jolson a 
script. It’s after 11 o’clock, the show’s 
almost over. Jolson looks at it, tears it 
up, says: “The hell with the script. 
I’m gonna do what I want to do.” And 
what he did was sing for half an hour. 
“You can go to ‘21’ and the Stork 
Club any night. Let’s have a little 
fun,” he told the first-nighters. And, 
they had fun. 

He sang “April Showers,” which he 
inaccurately reported as a song written 
seventeen years ago. (He was short at 
least two years.) He sang “Mammy,” 
of course, and “Sonny Boy.” He sang 
“Swanee” and “Toot-Toot-Tootsie.” 
He kidded himself a little, not always 
in the best of taste, but for heaven’s 
sake don’t go to this show expecting 
Noel Coward. He was nice to Martha 
Raye. 

The movie industry at this point is 
stressing Entertainment—distressingly, 
in some cases. Practically every trailer 
you see assures you that next week’s 


Al Jolson 


picture is ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, even if it’s Bela 
Lugosi and Boris Kar- 
loff, or animals fighting 
each other, or a rehash 
of That Story about how 
the Nazis broke up a 
beautiful friendship. It 
has to be Entertainment, 
these days. Well, the Jol- 
son show is Entertain- 
ment (always assuming 
you are a Jolson fan). 

For very good measure 
there is Martha Raye, that slightly pro- 
visional member of the Junior League. 
Miss Raye tries desperately to knock her- 
self out, and at least once Jolson al- 
most succeeds in doing it for her, but 
there, of course, is a girl who can take 
it, and Lord help Jolson if she ever 
decides to hit back. She sings, in that 
now shouting, now terribly sweet 
voice of hers. She dances and shows 
her pretty legs. She mugs. She spits, 
falls, runs, jumps, pokes and is poked, 
and comes as close to walking away 
with the show as anyone ever does 
with Jolson for competition. All this 
time she is funny. I wonder what she'd 
be like in “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street.” 

The book of “Hats” is inconsequen- 
tial. Something about a Lone Ranger 
kind of radio star who is induced to 
go to the cow country to break up 
crime. Naturally he can’t ride, is afraid 
of guns, and never has been out of 
New York before. Remember it? Be 
terrific for Harold Lloyd. The music is 
just this side of undistinguished; pleas- 
ant enough, but nineteen years from 
now no one will be bothered about thie 
date of its origin. Some of Yip Har- 
burg’s lyrics made me uncomfortable, 
in more ways than one. The sets and 
costumes use up a lot of color, and thie 
girls, five or six of them quite pretty, 
use up a lot of energy. 


And I have used up just about 
all of my space, and there was another 
opening last week. It was a play by 
A. J. Cronin, and Dr. Cronin is still 
writing about doctors, but I have a 
deadly premonition that these words 
of mine will last four or five days longer 
than Dr. Cronin’s play. It’s God vs. 
Science again, which could be timely 
enough, but not as Dr. Cronin has 
chosen to handle the topic. 
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The Drama of a Migration: 
Brigham Young’ Depicts Search 
by Mormons for Freedom 


In his frequent excursions into the realm 
of history and biography (“Jesse James,” 
“Suez.” “Lillian Russell,” ete.) Darryl F. 
Januck has never been conspicuous for 
any timid truckling to the facts. With the 
current Briguam Youne, however, the 
Twentieth Century-Fox producer handles 
a difficult subject with finesse and consid- 
erable regard for the probabilities. Lengthy 
but always absorbing, this restaging of the 
Mormon trek across a wilderness is one of 
the year’s outstanding films. 

The Mormon Church had its beginning 
in 1827, when Joseph Smith reported that 
he had discovered the golden tablets of the 
Book of Mormon on a hill near Palmyra, 
N. Y. The film begins almost two decades 
later, to dramatize the persecution of the 
Latter-Day Saints in their thriving, Nau- 
yoo, Ill. community, the lynching of 
Joseph Smith in a Carthage, IIl., jail, and 
the events that inspired Smith’s successor, 
Brigham Young, to lead his people in 
search of a land where they were free to 
think and pray as they pleased. 

Adapted by Lamar Trotti from a story 
credited to Louis Bromfield, the script 
chiefly concerns the rigors of that historic 
mass migration across the Great Plains to 
the Rocky Mountains of Utah, and the 
hardships and despair of the Mormons’ 
first year in their new settlement of Salt 
Lake City. By way of a climax—a thrilling 
job of screen illusion from Fred Sersen’s 
bag of “special effects”—the authors rely 
on the terrible plague of crickets that 
threatened to devastate the settlers’ crops, 
and the “miracle” of the culls that flew 
500 miles from the sea to blitzkrieg the in- 
sects from the air. 

Bringing a religious theme to the screen 
—particularly when it involves polygamy 
—is a hazardous undertaking at best. The 
authors have nimbly avoided the pitfalls 
without completely side-stepping the is- 
sues. The period selected for dramatiza- 
tion precludes several controversial phases 
of Mormon history; the subject of plural 
marriages is handled tactfully by giving 
prominence to only two of Young’s wives 
and stressing the close relationship be- 
tween the leader and the staunchly loyal 
wife who is played with dignity and con- 
viction by Mary Astor. 

While highlighting the personalized char- 
acters, Henry Hathaway’s resourceful di- 
rection manages to emphasize the epic 
qualities of his exciting theme. And al- 
though Tyrone Power and Linda Darnell 
carry the film’s love interest, their fictional 
interludes are kept within bounds. The out- 
standing performance in “Brigham Young” 
is given by Dean Jagger who, after two 
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The letter continues: 


in several years of using Buxton Key-Tainers. 
They have always been a good investment, 
but there is additional satisfaction in the 
saving of trouble and expense in duplicating 
lost keys.?? 


FREE Return of Keys, with a reward for 
the finder, is just ove Buxton “FIRST” to 
protect your valuables. Another is the pat- 
ented Safety Loop, which Jocks keys in the 
Key-Tainer . . . can’t spread or drop off 
keys. How it works is shown at right. 
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50¢ Ze $5.0 


Shown (open) is a 6-Loop Zip- 
Tainer in Chameleon Grain 

Goat, $2.00, and (closed) 6- 

Loop Snap-Button model in 

cee. Cowhide—priced at 
1.00 


FREE—a De Luxe Key-Tainer 
for true “key-loss” stories 
if published by Buxton. Send in unusual 
incidents attending lost keys to Dept. B 
at the Springfield address given below. 
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Keys snap on in a jiffy—both 
ends of the Loop slip over the 
key, snap shut, lock with the 
“click” of fine spring steel. ™ 





Loop locks in automatically. Place 
the swivel of the Loop in its slot 
—release the automatic latch. 
Your Loop is locked in—there 
to stay! 





Yet a flick of the thumb on the 
simple little latch, and both the 
Loop and its key come out to- 
gether—but only when you want 
them to. 


FREE 


KEY-RETURN SERVICE 


% Comes with all stand- 
ard Buxton Key- 
Tainers. Duplex 
check (left) kept on 
file at Buxton—iden- 
tifies a lost Key- 
Tainer ... to Buxton 
alone! Buxton returns Key-Tainer 
to owner... rewards finder. 
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4027 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 
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A famous trek reenacted: the Mormons migrate to Utah under the leadership of ... 


previous unsuccessful attempts to make the 
Hollywood grade, reaches for stardom with 
his strong and sympathetic characteriza- 
tion in the title role. An excellent support- 
ing cast includes Brian Donlevy, Jane 
Darwell, John Carradine, and Vincent 
Price. 


Western Wow 


Although Paramount’s RANGERS oF 
Fortune, unlike the recent “The Great 
McGinty” (Newsweek, Aug. 19), isn’t 
one of the studio’s small-budget surprises, 
there is an element of the unexpected in 
the way its makers have transmuted a 
flimsy, routine story into a horse opera 
with a refreshing sense of humor. 

Frank Butler’s screen play charts the 
peripatetic adventures of a trio of swash- 
bucklers who tarry briefly but effectively 
in a Texas town where a band of land 
grabbers have ganged up on a crusad- 
ing newspaper publisher and his little 
granddaughter. After piercing the strictly 
veil-weight mystery that shrouds the 
villain-in-chief, our heroes anesthetize his 
passel of hirelings in the best Western 
tradition. 

Paramount has invested “Rangers of 
Fortune” with a cast and production val- 
ues disproportionate to its plot and in ad- 
dition assigned Sam Wood to direct it. 
Best known for such quiet, poignant char- 
acter studies as “Goodbye, Mr. Chips” and 
“Our Town,” Wood takes this rough-and- 
tumble in his stride balancing action with 
a flip, fresh comedy. Fred MacMurray, 














... Brigham Young (Dean Jagger) 


Gilbert Roland, and Albert Dekker are in- 
gratiating as the tough trio (worth noting 
is Dekker’s_ successful right-about-face 
from screen heavy to comedian), and 13- 
year-old Betty Brewer makes an excep- 
tionally promising debut in her first acting 
role. Although the Missouri-born youngster 
has sung in two previous films, her carpen- 
ter-father—long out of work and desperate 
—was preparing to abandon Hollywood 
and Betty’s dream of a career when Sam 
Wood discovered her singing in the street. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 
Wyromine (Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer): 
Cattle thieves, rampaging Indians, Gen- 
eral Custer, and a bad man with a heart 
of gold add up to an entertaining hodge- 
podge for action-lovers. Wallace Beery 
gives one of his typical travesties as an 
overstuffed Robin Hood, and Marjorie 
Main, as a lady blacksmith, helps out. 


Men AGarnst THE Sky (RKO-Radio): 
This story of a veteran stunt flier (Rich- 
ard Dix) with a weakness for the bottle 
varies a routine plot and the customary 
thrills of air melodramas with an inter- 
esting exposition- of the manufacturing 
and and technical phases of aviation. 


Dr. Kivpare Gores Home (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): In the fifth chapter of 
this popular series, the young intern Kil- 
dare (Lew Ayres) becomes a full-fledged 
doctor, and along with his irascible men- 
tor, Dr. Gillespie (Lionel Barrymore), 
and his fiancée, Nurse Lamont (Laraine 
Day), leaves Blair General Hospital for 
an experiment in socialized medicine. De- 
spite an interesting theme, this is the 
weakest of the Kildare series. 


Arcentine Nicuts (Universal): This 
musical is the first of the film cycle de- 
signed to woo South American markets 
with a Latin-American motif (Periscope, 
July 22). Except for marking the screen 
debut of the singing Andrews Sisters, the 
effort is otherwise undistinguished. The 
Ritz Brothers cut their usual zany capers, 
but the fun is uninspired. 
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Clergymen vs. Scientists: 


[Unity for Democracy Conference 


Splits Over Einstein Paper 


Under a huge tent in the quadrangle of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
jca in New York, 500 savants assembled 
last week to tackle a terrific job. They 
were an august collection of Nobel Prize 
scientists, college professors, and clergy- 
men of all faiths, summoned to a Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 
What they tried to do was break down the 
departmentalization of democratic thought 
and find unifying principles strong enough 
to meet the challenge of totalitarianism. 

Intellectual skirmishes were inevitable, 
and it was Dr. Albert Einstein who started 
the first one. In a paper distributed among 
the conferees (he didn’t show up person- 
ally), the exiled German mathematician 
declared: 

“The more a man is imbued with the 
ordered regularity of all events, the firmer 
becomes his conviction that there is no 
room left by the side of this ordered reg- 
ularitv for causes of a different nature .. . 
Teachers of religion must have the stature 
to give up the doctrine of a personal God 
—that is, give up that source of fear and 
hope which in the past placed such vast 
power in the hands of priests. In their 
labors they will have to avail themselves 
of those forces which are capable of cul- 
tivating the Good, the True, and the Beau- 
tiful in Humanity itself.” 

When Dr. Einstein noted that his paper 
would do little to create unity at the con- 
ference, he was prophetic. Many of the 
scientists backed his humanist position, 
but the clergymen pointed out that Dr. 
Einstein’s arguments could be refuted in 
theological literature tracing back to St. 
Paul and beyond. Dr. Louis Finkelstein, 
president of Jewish Theological Seminary, 
voiced the churchmen’s resentment: “A 
natural scientist has a great responsibility 
when speaking in the field of philosophy 
and religion; he should realize that he must 
speak with as much reserve in these fields 
as he habitually does in his own field of 
natural science.” 

Differences cropped up again when Dr. 
Jacques Maritain, French Catholic philoso- 
pher, outlined a hierarchy of knowledge, 
with theology ranked above philosophy, 
philosophy above mathematics, and math- 
ematics above physical science. Dr. Philipp 
Frank, Harvard physicist, caustically 
thanked Dr. Maritain for giving his spe- 
cialty “at least living space, even on the 
lowest floor of thought.” 

Finally, a committee of participants held 
a press conference to report accomplish- 
ments. Their search for unity was difficult, 
they admitted, but they will try again at 
meetings in 1941 and 1942. And they is- 
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FOR EVERY OUTDOOR MAN 


To the sportsman of experience, his 
Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blanket is as 
indispensable as his rod or gun! Since 
1779, these rugged, long-lasting cold- 
resistant blankets have been prized by 
hunters, fishermen, trappers and 
Indians for their ability to “take it.” 
Their tough, fur-like nap keeps out 
cold and wet... wears for years. Look for 
“Seal of Quality” on genuine Hudson’s 
Bay “Point” Blanket. For color chart 
write The Esmond Mills, Esmond,R.I. 
-sole American distributor. Soldat bet- 
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sued one important, anti-totalitarian state- 
ment: “The conference was unanimous in 
its conviction that modern civilization can 
be preserved only by a recognition of the 
supreme worth and moral responsibility of 
the individual human person.” 











Pink Cards for Purple Talk 


Arthur §. Colborne, Roman Catholic 
founder and president of the Anti-Pro- 
fanity League, considers “darn” a nasty 
word. He condemns “doggone” as “farmer 
profanity” and “heck” as too close to the 
real thing to be gentlemanly. Even in his 
most emotional moments, he himself goes 
no farther than an occasional “The dick- 
ens!” or “Gracious!” 

But in his youth Colborne was an ac- 
complished cusser. One day he missed an 
East River ferry and loosed an oath so 
purple that he shocked himself into a 
resolution never to swear again. In 1900 
he decided to ask others to clean up their 
language, formally organizing the league 
in 1902 and financing it from his earnings 
as a picture restorer and framer. 

Then he began handing out pink cards, 
reading: “Please do not swear, nor use ob- 
scene or profane language.” He scattered 
them in baseball parks, shops, restaurants, 
parked cars, etc. Prewar saloons posted his 
larger anti-profanity signs, but he stopped 
printing them when repeal brought high 
heels and comparative gentility to the 
brass rail. He now broadens his audience 
by printing the message five times on each 
card, perforated so the recipient can tear 
off a section and pass the others along. 

Last week the pink-cheeked, 75-year- 
old New Yorker and his league proclaimed 
their first Anti-Profanity Week and in a 
burst of energy distributed 200,000 of the 
“profanity exterminators” throughout 
Manhattan. It brought the total of cards 
distributed in 40 years to well over 4,000,- 
000; so far neither Colborne nor his league 
members have ever been told to mind their 

own business. 

Colborne has discussed his work with 
‘four Popes, King Victor Emmanuel, and 
Mussolini, and helped start an Italian 
branch with King and Duce as members 
(Italian streetcars carry signs forbidding 
swearing) . He is gratified that the Broad- 
way play “Tobacco Road” will soon close, 
for, by his count, Jeeter Lester and his 
cronies invoke the Deity 40 times. But he’s 
worried about the fact that women swear 
more nowadays. 


{ Coincidentally enough, the Rev. Roland 
D. Sawyer, Congregationalist pastor of 
Ware, Mass., also founded an Anti-Pro- 
fanity League in 1902. Today it has 6,000 
members pledged not to swear, but they 
have no connection with the Colborne 
group. A state legislator for 27 years, Mr. 
Sawyer, too, is concerned about feminine 
cussing. “Girls,” he says, “are becoming 
more profane.” 
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The Gadding of Gedye 


Many American newspaper correspond- 
ents have been expelled from their posts 
because of unfavorable dispatches since 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin vaulted to 
power in postwar Europe. But G. E. R. 
(George Eric Rowe) Gedye, New York 
Times representative, is almost unique 
in the one-man, retreating, rearguard 
action he has waged against successive 
waves of totalitarianism before and since 
Munich. 

During thirteen years in Vienna, Gedye, 
a 50-year-old British subject and a veteran 
of the World War, consistently belittled 
the Nazi movement in Austria in stories to 
London and New York newspapers. It was 
no surprise, therefore, that when German 
forces swarmed across the border in March 
1938, and incorporated Austria into Great- 
er Germany, he was ordered out of the 
country within three days. 

The Times transferred Gedye to Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia. A year later Hitler 
marched into Prague and the Gestapo is- 
sued a warrant for the correspondent’s ar- 
rest. He took refuge in the British Legation 
for a week and was finally allowed to leave 
the country. The Times then sent him to 
Moscow. 

Gedye welcomed the Moscow assign- 
ment and for the ensuing twelve months 
tried to report conditions within the Soviet 
Union. But in August 1939 Russia signed 
the nonaggression treaty with Germany 
which led to the invasion of Poland and the 
outbreak of the war, and on Jan. 1 it 
clamped on news the tightest censorship in 
effect today. Gedye struggled for months 
with the censor and The Times remonstra- 
ted with the Soviet Foreign Office—all 
with no luck. 

Last week, The Times announced it had 
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closed the bureau, Edwin L. James, the 
newspaper's managing editor, declaring 
that “things became so pestiferous we got 
fed up,” and said The Times’ Russian 
news would now consist mainly of govern. 
ment communiqués. The action is reported 
to have followed a protest to the Soviet 
Ambassador at Washington, Constantine 
Oumansky, who replied any such move by 
The Times—the last of the American news 
organs represented outside of the United 
Press and Associated Press bureaus and the 
International News Service correspondent 
—would be fine, that the Russians would 
be happy “if all foreign newspapermen left 
the Soviet; then the world would read only 
what the Soviet wanted them to read about 
Russia.” 

Still fleeing before dictatorship, Geyde 
was transferred by The Times to Istanbul, 
Turkey, but at Varna, Bulgaria, he struck 
back at the Soviet by mailing a series of 
dispatches revealing life within Russia and 
the main motive for the censorship that 
suppressed everything—even muclhi that 
was innocuous: “a desire [born of a fear of 
Germany and the belief that the Berlin- 
Moscow pact was a boomerang] to sup- 
press anything likely still further to de- 
crease the vanishing support of the working 
masses and Left intellectuals throughout 
the world for the Soviet Union.” 

Among the first big stories censored was 
the grave shortage of food, particularly 
bread, at a time when the Germans were 
boasting that the Soviets were supplying 
them with millions of tons of cereals. That 
this shortage is still felt in some quarters, 
along with that of other living needs, was 
hinted by Geyde, who on leaving Moscow 
received a note from an Ambassador ask- 
ing if he could sell him some dog biscuits. 
Among other purchasers, who <escend 
“like a swarm of locusts on the home of 
any departing stranger,” was the wife of 
another Ambassador who pleaded for pots 
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Anti-cusser: Arthur S. Colborne and two of his pink cards 
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AD- SIGNIFICANCE 


September 1940 is our 27th successive 
month of advertising gains. In the first 
8 months of 1940 NEWSWEEK gained 
84% in advertising revenue, 45% in 
linage over the same period last year. 
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SURE IT DOES! It’s out of focus. Yet 
this hazy picture is no more out of focus 
than the news you read. News of our own 
national conflicts is a hodge-podge of prop- 
aganda and fact. Headlines from Europe 
contradict themselves within a day. 

No wonder the news makes you dizzy! 

But it doesn’t make NEWSWEEK read- 
ers dizzy. They see the news clearly, with- 
out distortion! 

Because NEWSWEEK explains the 
news. NEWSWEEK’s board of editors an- 
alyzes each news event for you—shows 
you not only what happened, but why 
it happened, and what’s likely to be the 
outcome. The writing is simple, concise 
and accurate—easy to read and easy to 
understand. 


Then NEWSWEEK takes you ahead of 
the headlines in a special department, 
Periscope. Here you’ll get the tip-off on 
what’s apt to be day-after-tomorrow’s 
big news—far in advance. Score for ac- 
curacy: 88%. 

And to round out the news picture, 
recognized authorities give you their 
world’s-eye view of the news in person- 


Listen to ‘‘Ahead of the Headlines’’ 
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ally-signed columns. Every week you'll 
probe the political situation with Ray- 
mond Moley; watch Ralph Robey scru- 
tinize the bustle of business. You’ll share 
a ringside seat with John Lardner, and 
pan or praise the newest entertainment 
with John O’Hara. You'll fight military 
campaigns alongside Major General 
Fuqua; pace the deck as Admiral Pratt 
discusses naval operations; analyze the 
progress and knotty problems of national 
defense in a new section, “‘Defense Week.” 

That’s why NEWSWEEK is so vital— 
so exciting! That’s why NEWSWEEK is 
different from any other magazine. You 
understand what the news really means. 
And you understand why NEWSWEEK is 
called “‘The Magazine of News Signifi- 
cance!’’ The news is no dizzy haze for 
more than 400,000 keen-minded, influen- 
tial NEWSWEEK families. And for 500 
newspapers and radiocasters, NEWSWEEK 
is an often-quoted source of authority! 


Now look at the picture again. Hold 
it at arm’s length—at a slight angle. 
Makes sense, doesn’t it? So does the 
news—when you read NEWSWEEK! 


—NEWSWEEK on the air! 42 stations of 


the NBC Blue Network every Sunday, 11:45 A.M., beginning September 29th. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY. 
KRAFT MASTER BLENDERS 
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EEP your current copies 

of Newsweek for a per- 
manent history of the war. 
Conveniently bound, they 
make a valuable reference for 
looking up important world 
happenings. 


A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Indices are 75e 
each. Orders may be sent di- 
rectly to 
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Esquire’s Varga girl 


and pans—“literally any old things.” His 
twenty cakes of soap went in a mad scram- 
ble, as did two dozen assorted shirt and 
pajama buttons and “a few reels of 
thread.” 





The Varga Girl 


The glossy pages of Esquire magazine 
have been graced since its birth in 1933 
by a lustrous young creature called the 
Petty girl. Phone in hand and clad in 
diaphanous raiment, glorifying commer- 
cial advertisements as well as cartoons, 
she has grown to occupy the same place 
in collegiate hearts as did the Gibson girl 
40 years ago. She is the creation of George 
Petty, Chicago artist, and she is modeled 
after his daughter Marjorie. But she has 
been missing from Esquire since the April 
issue because her creator suffered a nerv- 
ous breakdown last winter and got behind 
with his work. 

Last week, the October issue of Es- 
quire introduced a new siren—the Varga 
girl, who displays the same _ seductive 
curves, murmurs over the same phone, 
and looks for all the world like a twin 
sister of the Petty girl. She is the in- 
spiration of Varga, (no professional first 
name), a relatively unknown artist, who 
was associated with the late Flo Ziegfeld 
in selecting and glorifying beauties for his 
Follies. 

Varga, son of an English photographer 


=—_—_—_— 
and a South American mother (his req] 
name is Alberto Vargas but he dropped 
the “S” when President Getulio Vargas 
of Brazil made a speech which he ¢op. 
sidered smacked of Fascist leanings). 
claims he has had a pencil in his hand 
since he could crawl and has always drawy 
feminine figures, his mother being his firs 
model. He refuses to divulge the i: lentity 
of the Varga girl, except to say that she 
is not a professional model. 
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New Dial Numbers for Old: 
FCC Shuffle of Frequencies 
Will Affect 777 Stations 


It was to eliminate international inter. 
ference on standard broadcast channels 
that the North American Regional Broad. 
casting Agreement, calling for the reallo- 
cation of frequencies in four countries, 
was formulated in Havana and published 
on Dec. 10, 1937. Although the United 
States, Canada, and Cuba ratified it with- 
in a year, Mexico dawdled over its formali- 
ties until last March 29. 

And now, carrying out the United 
States’ obligations under the agreement, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
last week proposed the reallocation of 777 
out of the 862 American stations, to take 
effect next March 29. As a practical re- 
sult, owners of the 43,300,000 sets now 
used in the United States will have to dial 
their favorite stations at different num- 
bers, while an estimated four to five mil- 
lion sets equipped with push buttons will 
have to be adjusted at a probable cost of 
$1 to $2 a set. 

Radio engineers agreed last week that 
the average listener, particularly in met- 
ropolitan centers, will gain little from the 
changes. In rural regions, however, where 
the listener is often dependent on distant 
stations, a clearer reception may be ex- 
pected—for one thing, interference from 
Mexican stations, long a plague to dial 
twisters in parts of the country, will cease. 
In recent months, such American stations 
as WMAQ, Chicago, and KNX, Los An- 
geles, have been victims of competition on 
the same frequency from stations below 
the border. 

In the new setup, United States stations 
now operating between 740 and 780 kilo- 
cycles will move up 10 kilocycles; stations 
between 790 and 870 will move up 20; sta- 
tions between 880 and 1,450 will move up 
30; clear-channel stations will shift from 
1,460-1,490 to 1,500-1,530; local stations 
now on 1,500 will move down to 1,49. 
Stations now between 550 and 720 will 
remain unchanged. 

Broadcasters have a right to protest the 
reallocations, and complaints will be tr 


ceived by the FCC up to Oct. 15. 
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Radio’s Political Headache 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt makes a 
speech, is he talking as President of the 
United States or a candidate for reelection? 
For cartoonists, that question has long 
been a subject for jest, and for the Repub- 
lian and Democratic parties, an issue for 
blast and counterblast. But for the radio 
networks, it became a prolonged head- 
ache last week—a matter involving money 
(1) in the till or (2) flying out of the 
window. 

While the broadcasting companies have 
always accorded free time for a Presiden- 
tial speech, they ruled that campaign 
speeches after the conventions should be 
paid for. No money was forthcoming, how- 
ever, for President Roosevelt’s two Labor 
Day addresses at the TVA Chickamauga 
Dam and at the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park—in the view of the Demo- 
cratic purse toters, these were nonpolitical. 
Promptly Joseph W. Martin Jr., chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and campaign manager for Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, charged that the Chicka- 
mauga talk was baldly political, and he 
demanded equivalent free time for his can- 
didate. 

A fresh row was on the brew early last 
week as the President prepared his “labor 
speech” before the Teamsters Union, and 
the White House refused to declare in ad- 
vance if it would be political or nonpoliti- 
cal. Then, suddenly in mid-afternoon on 
Sept. 10, CBS and NBC were notified they 
would split $20,000* out of the Democratic 





*Actually, the amount will be more, as the 
President ran over his allotted time. 


party’s war chest. Mutual was excluded, 
but it and the NBC Red network (the 
speech was carried on the Blue) will share 
the next talk, as the Democrats plan a ro- 
tation system. Meanwhile, the radio com- 
panies hearkened to Martin’s complaint, 
and free time was accorded for the Willkie 
Coffeyville speech of Monday afternoon on 
the Mutual, Columbia, and NBC Blue 
networks. 

For the broadcasters, more is at stake 
than money: no radio executive cares to 
affront the man who will win the election 
on Nov. 5. 








ART 





Art’s All-American Year: 
Cut in Imports Forces Dealers 
to Stress Hemisphere Works 


This season New York art dealers who 
specialize in the fashionable French and 
in old masters will have to rely heavily 
on their stock at hand, for communica- 
tion with artists and dealers in Nazi- 
occupied France is difficult, and stiff in- 
surance rates for the few ships now on the 
Atlantic make the usual wholesale im- 
portations from Europe impossible. In 
fact, nearly every straw in the September 
wind on Manhattan’s 57th Street gallery 
row points to an all-American year for 
art. Whether they like it or not, most 
dealers admit that their field has pretty 
well narrowed down to this hemisphere. 

Last week the Walker Galleries rang 





Din of War: Ray Kelly, NBC’s manager of sound effects, completed 


last week the last of 44 contraptions capable of echoing accurately every 
noise of modern warfare: wheels (right) resting in a revolving gravel-filled 
tray to give the illusion of a truck or caisson. Among other gadgets in 
Kelly’s arsenal are pistols and sabers (for pistols and sabers), an electric 
tube for anti-aircraft fire, and a steer hide which, struck by a mallet, 


counterfeits the fire of big guns. 

















Romance... 
Good Cheer... 
New Life are yours in 


See this 
| enchanting 
land in autumn 


glory 


H you'll find inspiration in lofty mountain 
peaks, a host of amazing Natural Wonders, 
and quaint little towns steeped in historic lore. 
Here you'll find a bracing tonic in the salty 
breezes of Virginia’s famous Seashore, where 
a lazy post-summer season is now in progress. 
Here you may try your skill on sporty courses, 
reel in “big ‘uns’ from the sea and Tidewater 
bays . . . do whatever your heart desires. 


Foliage in the Shenandoah Park “turns” early in October. 
Color peak will be approximately October 1 4th—1gth. 


Toss care to the winds 
as you cycle along the 
boardwalk at Virginia's 
ever-colorful Seashore. 


Visit the wondrous caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Natural Tunnel 


Write for FREE 80-page illustrated book 


“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” 


or specific information about places or events 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 859, 914 Capitol Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Travel motion pictures on Virginia available 
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up the curtain on this trend with a spar- 
kling show of 30 “Low-Priced Paintings 
for Young Collectors.” The average price 
of the pictures is $267, but without the 
somber Thomas Eakins portrait of a “Girl 
in Gray Dress” ($1,700) and the $850 
green Winslow Homer “Boy Picking 
Apples,” it comes down to $195. Such 
prices are fair and, in every case by usual 
57th Street standards, low. Doris Lee’s 
amusing “Fishing, Georgia,” for instance, 
is only $175; Everett Shinn’s “The 
Monologist,” $250; Vaughn Flannery’s 
bold “Post Time—Pimlico,” $250; Luigi 
Lucioni’s meticulously brushed Italian 
landscape, $600; a sun-swept Mexican 
street scene by Wendell Jones, only 
$125. ’ 

Maynard Walker, a dealer who handles 
American artists exclusively, feels that 
they overpriced their work during the 
boom years and have never brought their 
rates down within reason. Instead of keep- 
ing prices up by limiting output, Walker 
feels, Americans should paint enough pic- 
tures so they can be priced to reach that 
vast—and nearly untapped—potential 
American market of upper middle-class art 
lovers. But he has a psychological hurdle 
to jump: the prevailing feeling among 
collectors that a picture which sells for 
under $1,000 is hardly worth owning. 
Here is one dealer who says it isn’t so. 


oor 


Mormon Artist 


As far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned, the best-known utterance in con- 
nection with the Mormon Church is that 
credited to Brigham Young as he stood 
overlooking the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake in 1847 and proclaimed to his fol- 
lowers: “This is the place.” And this win- 
ter Mahonri M. Young, 63-year-old sculp- 
tor, oil painter, water colorist, and etcher 
(also one of the great leader’s more than 
200 grandchildren) , begins work on a pio- 
neer statue commemorating the famous re- 
mark, 

For the first seven years of his life 
Mahonri (named for a figure drawn from 
the Book of Mormon and _ pronounced 
ma-hén-rye) lived on a Utah farm. Then, 
in Salt Lake City, he somehow got 
through grammar school, “hating it and 
learning damned little,” but high school 
was too much: he gave it up for art and 
a $5-a-week job on The Salt Lake City 
Tribune. Though raised to $10, Young 
eventually became the football of the art 
department and was degraded to $6. But 
despite everything he saved enough for a 
year’s study in New York. 

In 1901 Paris called. Young went over 
for one year and stayed four, working at 
Julian’s and exhibiting at the Salons. He 
still gratefully recalls small but favorable 
notices in The Paris Herald. A full-fledged 
artist by 1906, he returned for five years 
to Salt Lake City and in this era taught 


the most talented of his many pupils— 
John Held Jr. (Newsweek, March 20, 
1939)—and completed his famous Sea 
Gull Memorial. Of his career since 1910 
the plump and genial artist declares: 
“Like Talleyrand during the Revolution, 
I’ve survived.” 

Now the range of Young’s academic art 
is presented in a big retrospective show— 
his first since 1918 and his largest to date 
—which opens this week at the Addison 
Gallery of American Art in Andover, 
Mass., runs until Nov. 5, and includes 275 
items: paintings, sculpture, drawings, and 
prints. 

The artist lives with his second wife 
(a daughter of the American impressionist 
J. Alden Weir) in a big red farmhouse 
near Branchville, Conn., and in a barn 


Mahonri Young’s ‘Joe Gans’ 


remodeled as a studio keeps his easel for 
oils, water colors, and pastels, his acids 
for etching, his stands for sculpture. 
Young explains his versatility playfully: 
“T’m like a kitten chasing its tail.” 


SIDESHOW _ 
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Foiled— 


Florence, Ariz.: Warden Gene Shut 
of the state prison recently refused « petj. 
tion of convicts asking that he add vault. 
ing poles to their athletic supplies. Hj, 
reason, as set forth in The Big Hous 
Bugle, prison publication, was that he 
“read in sports journals of the astounding 
heights to which accomplished pole vault. 
ers are leaping these days, and made g 
comparison between these records and the 
height of the concrete wall which so ¢f. 
fectively hems us in.” 


Good Recommendation— 

New York City: Arthur K. Harris 
and Miriam H. Isaacs called at Mavistrate 
Michael A. Ford’s home to get married, 
But it was dinnertime, and the mavistrate 
was of no mind to interrupt his meal, s 
he referred the couple to Night Court 
where, he said, another magistrate would 
be glad to oblige. Later, at Night Court, 
Harris and Miss Isaacs were marriced—by 
Magistrate Ford, who had forgotten it was 
his scheduled night on the bench. 


Two Too Many— 

Chicago, Ill.: Two days after Thomas 
Callo and Ruth Hoffman were married, 
they appeared at Superior Court where 
Callo was asked about the $145 he owed 
in back payments to his former wife and her 
three children. “Thomas told me all about 
his former wife and the children,” said the 
bride. “Did you know that he had still 
another former wife with two more chil- 
dren?” asked the judge. The brand-new 
Mrs. Callo confessed she didn’t. “And,” 
said an attorney present, “did you know 
of yet a third former wife with two more 
children?” The bride fainted. The: bride- 
groom was sentenced to six monthis in jail. 


Lost Cause— 

Elizabeth, N.J.: Michael de Stefano 
owned a horse so curious that he made 
money exhibiting the animal at county 
fairs as the Rocking Chair Horse. For 
Rocky, as de Stefano called his dobbin, 
had curiously shaped hoofs which made 
him rock back and forth from stem to 
stern. The ASPCA, however, hauled de 
Stefano into court, contending that Rocky 
had a hoof disease which kept him in con- 
stant pain. De Stefano maintained that 
Rocky was just a freak and did not suf 
fer. “Why, judge,” he said, “I fed the 
horse Saturday night and he was all right. 
I saw him again at 6 a.m. Sunday and he 
was all right. But judge, ten minutes later 
the horse was dead.” “Do you mean to tel 
me,” angrily retorted the judge, “that 
we’ve been arguing for almost an hour 
about a dead horse? Why didn’t you tel 
us when the case started?” “Why,” a 
swered de Stefano, “nobody asked me.” 
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onrrer 


Birthday: 

Gen. Joun J. Per- 
SHING, 80, Sept. 13. 
Erect and trim, Per- 
shing went to the 
White House where, 
before the entire 
Cabinet, President 
Roosevelt decorated 
him with the Distin- 
guished Service Cross 
for “extraordinary 
heroism in action 
against hostile fanat- 
ical Moros at Mount 
Bagsak, Jolo, Philippine Islands, on June 
15, 1913.” At that time Pershing’s fellow 
officers had wanted to recommend him 
for a Congressional Medal of Honor, but 
he modestly talked them out of it. In 1922, 
four vears after the DSC had been estab- 
lished, associates proposed that he be 
awarded that medal. Again the General 
balked, because, since he was Chief of 
Staff, he feared it would appear he had 
decorated himself. But the President and 
Gen. George C. Marshall decided to pre- 
sent the decoration as a birthday gesture 
of respect, and this time Pershing accepted. 
After the ceremonies, he went to his office 
and there was interviewed by reporters 
and spoke over the radio. 


Acme 


Mrs. Maup Batiineton Booru, found- 
er and commander-in-chief — with her 
husband, Gen. Ballington Booth—of the 
Volunteers of America, 75, Sept. 13. 
Known as “the little mother of American 
prisons” for her outstanding penal reform 
work, Mrs. Booth officially celebrated her 
birthday last Sunday, which was desig- 
nated as “Maud Ballington Booth—Little 
Mother Sunday.” 


Married: 


Ray\tonp RusicaM, chairman of the 
board of Young & Rubicam, Inc., adver- 
tising firm, and Bettina Hau, musical- 
comedy and light-opera star, in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Sept. 16. 


Divorced: 
Artie SHaw, swing bandleader, and 


Lana TURNER, movie actress, in Los An- 
geles, Calif., Sept. 12. They met last year 








while working together on the film “Danc- 
ing Co-ed” and, as they had seemingly 
been on the worst of terms (“the most 
egotistical man I ever worked with” was 
Miss Turner’s description of the tempera- 
mental clarinetist), their marriage last 
Feb. 13 was a surprise to everybody. The 
couple separated in July. 


Departed: 


On the California Clipper for Manila 
and eventual service as an ambulance 
driver in British East Africa, Witu1Am B. 
Leeps, 38-year-old sportsman and tin-plate 
heir, from San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 14. 
An ardent yachtsman, Leeds recently had 
to give up a cruise in the South Seas be- 
cause war conditions 
kept him out of bel- 
ligerent harbors. He 
has contributed four- 
teen ambulances to 
the American Field 
Service and plans to 
serve as a driver in 
Kenya Colony— 
which he hopes to 
reach by boat from 
Manila. 


Elected: 


As president of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, Grorce A. SLOAN, 47-year-old 
industrial executive, by the opera’s board 
of directors, in New York City, Sept. 11. 
A director of the United States Steel Corp., 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the Bank- 
ers Trust Co., and the Selby Shoe Co., 
Sloan last June was appointed by Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia to be Commissioner 
of Commerce for the City of New York. 
Last spring he served 
as chairman of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Fund, which success- 
fully raised more than 
$1,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of the Metro- 
politan Opera House 
in New York City. 

Sloan succeeds Paul 
D. Cravath, who died 
July 1. , 


Died: 


Frepertck Jupp WavuGH, 78, marine 
painter, at his home in Provincetown, 
Mass., after a long illness, Sept. 10. 


Wide World 


Wiiuiam Antuony McGuire, 55, play- 
wright-producer (of such productions as 
“Rosalie” and “Whoopee”) on Broadway 
and in the movies, of kidney poisoning, at 
his home in Beverly Hills, Calif., Sept. 16. 
Included in his movie successes were “The 
Great Ziegfeld” and “Lillian Russell.” 


Georcia CoLeMAN, 28, famous diving 
champion, of a disease of the liver, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., Sept. 14. Holder of many 


national titles, Miss 
Coleman turned pro- 
fessional soon after 
she had won the 1932 
Olympic fancy-diving 
championship. But 
her career as swim- 
ming and diving 
teacher, golfer, and 
movie actress was 
suddenly cut short in 
November 1937 when 
she was stricken with infantile paralysis. 
By the end of the following year, however, 
she had made a phenomenal recovery, 
was teaching once more, and was learning 
to be a beautician—only to collapse again 
in the summer of 1939, this time from the 
liver ailment. 





Tueopore F. MacManus, 67, auto- 
mobile advertising executive and promi- 
nent Catholic layman, of pneumonia, at 
Sudbury, Ont., Sept. 12. Closely identified 
with the automotive industry, MacManus 
at one time or another during his career 
served as advertising counsel for such 
firms as Packard, Cadillac, Hupmobile, 
Dodge, Chrysler, and Fisher Body (the 
“Body by Fisher” slogan was devised by 
MacManus). Although he had retired from 
his advertising firm several years ago, he 
had recently reentered the field as adver- 
tising counsel for Willys-Overland. A fre- 
quent contributor to Catholic publications, 
MacManus at the time of his death was 
organizing a national chain of Sunday 
newspapers for Catholic readers, 


Killed: 

Dr. Guenn Frank, 52, Republican po- 
litical adviser and former president of 
the University of Wisconsin, and his only 
son, 2l-year-old Glenn Frank Jr., in an 
automobile accident in which their car 
turned over on a highway south of Green 
Bay, Wis., Sept. 15. A candidate for the 
GOP nomination for United States Senator 
from Wisconsin, Dr. Frank had been wind- 
ing up his campaign and, at the time of 
the accident, was headed for a conference 
with party leaders. Well known as both a 
lecturer and a writer, he became a center 
of controversy in January 1937, when, 
after twelve years as president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he was removed from 
office after he and his political foe, Gov. 
Philip F. La Follette, had differed over 
policies of administration. In December 
1937, Dr. Frank was appointed chairman 
of the program com- 
mittee of the Repub- 
lican party to diag- 
nose New Deal ills 
and suggest Republi- 
can remedies, and, at 
the GOP convention 
in Philadelphia last 
June, his two-year re- 
port served as a basis 
for the party platform. 


Wide World 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Third-Term Issue 


The third term as an issue is only 
beginning to come to the fore in this cam- 
paign. But it is the domestic issue that 
contains more dynamite than any other. 
If the Republicans fail to set it off, they 
will be missing their best chance of blast- 
ing the Administration. -Other issues are 
susceptible of many interpretations. Speed 
or lack of speed in preparing for defense 
van be glossed over. The need for better 
administration of the social and economic 
reform agencies can be argued without 
much point. But the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt is violating a tradition of 150 years is 
something that is subject to no equivoca- 
tion. It is clear and definite, and the argu- 
ment against it is powerfully appealing. 

The possibilities of the issue are sug- 
gested by the desperate attempts of the 
Democrats to ignore it. The platform did 
not mention it. The President’s acceptance 
speech skirted all around it. Mr. Wallace 
passed it over. Mr. Flynn skips it in his 
daily routine. There is hardly a Democrat- 
ic politician who would not privately ad- 
mit the explosive qualities of the issue. 
For they are thoroughly aware of the fact 
that it is important not only directly, and 
on its merits, but indirectly. It is the rare 
kind of issue that permits a voter to ex- 
plain his vote to his friends in terms of a 
fine principle of government rather than a 
personal preference. 


Every experienced politician knows 
that when great numbers of people switch 
votes, a considerable percentage of them 
will not be quite clear about the real rea- 
son for their shift or will be shifting for 
reasons they don’t feel they can conven- 
iently defend. It may be that they’re just 
plain tired of the incumbent. It may be 
that they dislike him personally or harbor 
a grudge about some injury they’ve suf- 
fered at the hands of government. It may 
be that they like to be on the side they 
think will win. 

Part of the purpose of campaign 
speeches is to give such voters sound and 
satisfying explanations for doing what 
they want to do. That is why slogans, 
pungent sayings and aphorisms are so im- 
portant in a campaign. That is why the 
vandidates try to sprinkle their speeches 
with succinct and easily remembered sen- 
tences. The third term is a perfect sub- 
ject for this kind of political art. It sug- 
gests half a hundred phrases to the re- 
sourceful campaigner—from statements 
about “a monopoly of power” to frequent 


and embarrassing quotation of the Presi- 
dent’s old comment that there is no in- 
dispensable man, only indispensable prin- 
ciple. 

But beyond this, there is real substance 
to the issue. It presents a striking intellec- 
tual challenge. The historical arguments 
against the third term are good, so far as 
historical arguments are ever good. It’s 
true that Washington did not specify that 
he was retiring because of a fundamental 
aversion to a third term on the basis of 
principle. Yet, when he contemplated re- 
tirement at the end of his first term, he in- 
dicated in the draft of a farewell address 
prepared for use at that time that rotation 
in the elective officers of government was 
a corollary of the ideas that the people 
have about liberty. 

Jefferson, from the first, regarded the 
Constitution as gravely defective in its 
failure to prohibit perpetuation of the 
President in office. He stated the case 
clearly over and over again. He not only 
followed the rule himself, but impressed it 
upon his successors. 

Jackson recommended an amendment 
to the Constitution limiting the President 
to a single term of either four or six years. 
This recommendation appears in six of his 
eight messages to Congress. He answered 
the argument of “experience” which we 
now hear so much in these cogent words: 
“There are, perhaps, few men who can for 
any great length of time enjoy office and 
power without being more or less under 
the influence of feelings unfavorable to 
the faithful discharge of their public du- 
ties . . . I cannot but believe that more is 
lost by the long continuance of men in 
office than is generally to be gained by 
their experience.” 

So the third-term rule became a tradi- 
tion in American government. 


But arguments on the basis of quo- 
tation all suffer this weakness: They set 
off long and confusing discussions about 
what the President who is quoted did or 
didn’t mean when he said this or that. In 
any case, the gist of the matter is the sim- 
ple human reason why the tradition grew 
up in the first place—the reason that was 
behind the words and the acts of the men 
who built the tradition. 

The Constitution vests enormous power 
in the President. No man, no matter how 
able or noble or great, can be immune to 
the insidious effects of such power. It 
closes the windows of the mind to fresh, 


invigorating currents of opinion from the 
outside. It inevitably invites the flattery 
that produces a conviction of infallibility. 
It produces a growing identification of 
self with the will of the people. Its posses. 
sion tends to blur over the distinction be. 
tween personal triumph and the exalta. 
tion of principle. It is for this precise 
reason that constitutions are set up. For jf 
it is unnecessary to guide and restrain and 
regulate those who possess power, whiy do 
we not have a government of men, pure 
and simple? 

Today the President has more power 
than any other President in American his- 
tory. He has more money to spend. He js 
the head of an Administration with more 
employes and with more direct financial 
beneficiaries. He has more absolute control 
of his party, more influence over Congress, 
The issue of power entrenching itself js 
more critical at this moment than it ever 
has been in the past 150 years. 


The United States has been a 
model for a score of democratic repub- 
lics throughout the world—particularly 
throughout Latin America. The tendency 
of Presidents to become dictators over our 
good neighbors to the south has long been 
observed. By every hook or crook, by the 
use of military power, patronage, bribery, 
Presidents in certain Latin-American na- 
tions have kept themselves in power de- 
spite the plainest constitutional prohibi- 
tions. In Mexico, at the present time, an 
opposition candidate for President has 
practically been driven into exile by the 
incumbent machine. Even the Philippines 
are having a little case of Presidentitis. 
Mr. Quezon seems to think he too is in- 
dispensable. If at this moment the United 
States, with its colossal power to set stand- 
ards in the Western Hemisphere, cham- 
pions the doctrine of the indispensable 
man, even the semblance of constitutional 
government must suffer a dreadful blow. 
Can we afford to set such an example? If 
we can, then why all the talk of preserving 
democratic institutions throughout _ the 
world? 

Yes, the prohibition against a third term 
is a tradition. But the substance of thie 
principle behind it has not vanished. To 
say that it has is to say that human nature 
has changed or that Mr. Roosevelt is un- 
like any other man. Let’s argue those 
points in the oper. Let’s see Mr. Roose- 
velt’s supporters make the case that this 
President is unlike any other President 
and this moment is unlike any other mo- 
ment. Let’s find out what, if we break the 
tradition now, we intend to use as a pril- 
ciple in future: The President and his sup- 
porters have said nothing so far about 4 
fourth term. Why are they silent, if not 
because they fear to raise the question of 
why he should override the third-term tra- 
dition? 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, 135 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















WHEN YOU SERVE FOUR ROSES to your guests, you 


can be certain their compliments will confirm your 
good judgment in having spent a little more to get 
Four Roses—the whiskev that so manv connoisseurs 


consider the finest ever bottled! Four Roses is a 
blend of straight whiskies, 90 proof. The straight 
whiskies in Four Roses are 4 years or more old. 
Frankfort Distilleries. Inc.. Louisville and Baltimore. 





